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THE TABLES FOR FINDING EASTER 
PREFIXED TO THE PRAYER BOOK. 
Some omissions are certainly now de- 
sirable from these tables, since we have 

ssed the time when a shift had to 
be made in the respective positions of 
the Golden Number and the Sunday or 
Dominical Letter. “A Table to find Easter 
Day fromthe present time till the year 1899 in- 
clusive” and “Another Table to find Easter till 
the year 1899 inclusive” are obviously unneces- 
sary now that 1899 is past. I pointed out in 
7S. i. 243 the absurdity of the addition to 
the heading of the former of these tables and 
of some following ones of the words “ accord- 
ing to the foregoing calendar.” They must 
to ordinary minds appear quite unintelli- 
gible, being a survival from the editions of 
the Prayer Book before 1752, in which there 
was prefixed to the ‘Calendar of Lessons’ a 
column giving the Golden Numbers against 
those days in which new moons would occur 
in the years to which these Golden Numbers 
applied. The Gregorian reformation was 
brought into use in 1752, and these numbers 
were omitted because they would not always 
avail for finding Easter. Our present tables 
were then inserted, some of which ceased (as 


before remarked) to be applicable after 1899, 
and should now be omitted. 

It is a fact worth notice that the Golden 
Numbers require nearly the same amount of 
shift (but in the opposite direction) under the 
Julian and the Gregorian reckonings. A 
lunation, or period from new moon to new 
moon or full moon to full moon, is 29°5306 or 
12° and 235 of these amount to 
6,939" 16"35™, whilst there are in nineteen tropi- 
cal years 6,939" 14°27". But nineteen Julian 
years (which took a year as 365} days exactly) 
amounted to 6,939" 18" 0". Weare now con- 
cerned with the Gregorian year, which is 
very nearly of the true length of the year. 
It will be seen that nineteen of these (which 
comprise a Golden Number period) are about 
short of 235 lunations, which will 
make a whole day in twelve such periods or 
228 years. By the Julian reckoning nineteen 
years are 1'4 hours in excess of a Golden 
Number period, so that a shift is, strictly 
speaking, not required until after 323 years. 
It is not then quite accurate to say that the 
following tables in the Prayer Book will be 
applicable until 2199 inclusive, for, starting 
from 1900, another shift will be required in 
A.D. 2128 that the same Golden Number may 
indicate the same state of the moon. 

It is rather amusing to note the stir which 
has this year been made in some quarters 
because the day of Easter did not appear in 
this country to correspond to the rule in the 
Prayer Book. For the Greenwich time of 
full moon was past 1 o'clock in the morning 
on 15 April, which is taken as Easter Day, 
not the following, as the rule seemed to re- 
quire. But the full moon intended in the 
Prayer Book is the fourteenth day of the 
moon according to calendar rules. A little 
consideration would have shown that the 
real full moon cannot be used for this pur- 
pose, as it would make Easter in a different 
week in different parts of the world. Thus 
this year the full moon occurs at a time 
which by local time is past midnight on 
14 April all over Europe, and, therefore, by 
civil time on the morning of 15 April. But 
even in West Africa it is before midnight, and 
in America the moon is full in the evening of 
14 April. Now if Easter Day were the Sun- 
day after the actual full moon, it would have 
to be taken this year on 15 April in America 
and 22 April in Europe. Such confusion is 
avoided by making thecalendar full moon take 
place according tocertain artificial rules, which 
put the Paschal full moon this year on 14 April. 
A far better and simpler plan (which we may 
hope will some day be adopted) would un- 
doubtedly be to drop the moon altogether in 
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regulating Easter, and take it as the second 
Sunday in April, which would correspond 
with the probable date of the first Easter. But 
before that consummation is reached (and an 


alteration requiring international agreement | 


could not be effected without some delay) it 
would surely be possible to omit the various 
tables for finding Faster from the Prayer Book 
(of which they ) dome no real part), and simply 
give the Easter dates for the twentieth cen- 
tury, or such part of it as may from time to 
time seem desirable. W Lynn. 

Blackheath. 

HORACE WALPOLE AND HIS EDITORS. 
(Continued from p. 124.) 

Lerrer 514(Cunningham’s ed., vol. iii. p. 90), 
addressed to George Montagu, and date 
“Thursday, 17,” without mention of month 
or year, is placed by Cunningham amongst 
letters of the year 1757. This is impossible, 
because Miss Harriet Montagu (invited in the 
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| Walpole remarks, “I 


letter to accompany her brothers to Straw- | 
berry Hill and the Vine) died in October, 1755. | ; : 
apparently inquired as to the meaning of 


(See letter to Montagu of 7 October, 1755, 


vol. ii. p. 474.) The letter belongs to October, | 
1754, when George Montagu and his brother ' 


the colonel visited Strawberry Hill and the 
Vine (See letter to Conway, 24 October, 
174, vol. ii. p. 400.) Finally, as to the date of 
the letter ‘Thursday, 17” ; 17 October, 1754, 
fell on a Thursday. 

In the ‘Journals and Correspondence of 
Miss Berry’ (vol. ii. p. 63) a letter of Horace 
Walpole to General Conway is printed with 
the date “February, 1758.” This date, how- 
ever, must be wrong. Walpole writes en- 
closing some laudatory stanzas on Conway, 
which he says he had just composed on his 
way to town. These stanzas, which were 


written at the time of the inquiry into the | 


failure of the expedition to Rochefort, in 
which Conway took part, were printed in the 
Public Advertiser of 28 November, 1757. (See 
Cunningham's note on Walpole’s letter to 
Grosvenor Bedford, vol. iii. p. 118.) It is 
obvious, therefore, that this letter belongs, 
not to February, 1758, but to the previous 
November. 

Letter 1,454, addressed to the Rev. William 
Mason (Cunningham's ed., vol. vi. p. 119) with- 
out date of place, month, or year, is put 
by Mitford among letters of September, 1774. 
It seems, however, to belong to October of 
that year. Horace Walpole writes of the 
general election then in progress, and men- 
tions the return of three candidates—Lord 
John Cavendish, returned for the city of 
York on 10 October (“Lord John has been 
hard run, though he has got the plate”); 
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Robert Macreth (formerly a waiter at White's 
Club); and Alexander Wedderburn. The two 
latter were returned for Castle Rising on 
8 October. This letter cannot have been 
written until after the news of the York 
election reached London. It may therefore 
be placed between Nos. 1,459 (11 October) 
and 1,460 (15 October) in vol. vi. 

Letter 1,488 (Cunningham’s ed., vol. vi. 
p. 184), addressed to the Countess of Ossory, 
and dated “Saturday evening,” appears to 
be misplaced and wrongly treated as a 
separate letter. Horace Walpole here men- 
tions Lord Chatham’s motion to address the 
king for a recall of the troops from Boston. 
This motion was made in the House of Lords 
on Friday, 20 January. In reference to it 
Lord Chatham said 


true yesterday, the ministers are already 


_checkmated.” “ Yesterday ” being 20 January, 


Walpole must have been writing on “Saturday 
evening,” 21 January. He adds, “I will only 
say now that I am Jecoptied at last, enlisted 
in Mrs. Weesey’s academy.” Lady Ossory 


this remark, which is explained in Walpole’s 
letter to her of 24 January, 1775: “The 
Cophti were an Egyptian race, of whom 
nobody knows anything but the learned, and 
thence I gave Mrs. Montagu’s ‘academics’ 
the name of Coptic, a derivation not worth 
repeating or explaining.” The passage in 
which Horace Walpole uses the term becoptied 
must naturally precede the letter containing 
the explanation of it. 

It appears that what Cunningham prints 
as a separate letter, under the date “Saturday 
evening,” forms part of that to Lady Ossory 
dated 21 January, 1775 (No. 1,484). We have 
it on Horace Walpole’s own authority that 
the letter to Lady Ossory dated 21 January 
was written on Thursday, 19 January : “| 
have written this since I came home to-night, 
Thursday, on my way towards Saturday's 
vost, that I might not forget the bon mots I 
had collected for my gazette.” Walpole’s 
letters to Lady Ossory often took the form 
of a sort of diary covering several days. He 
subsequently says, “To-morrow is to happen 
a great event—I will not tell you what.” 
This is evidently an allusion to Lord 
Chatham’s intention of speaking in the 
House of Lords on American affairs on 
Friday, 20 January. It will be noticed that 
at the beginning of the portion dated 
“Saturday evening ” Walpole again mentions 
the “great event,” and ater a digression he 


goes on to give a report of Lord Chatham’s 
speech. The portion dated “Saturday even- 


ing,” and printed by Cunningham as 
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letter 1,488, should therefore be printed as 
part of what he gives as letter 1,484, which, 
though dated 21 January, 1775 (7.¢., Saturday), 
was, as we have seen, written on Thursday, 
19 January. 

It may be added that Cunningham was 
not the originator of this mistake, but merely 
followed Vernon Smith, the original editor of 
the letters to Lady Ossory. 

HeLen ToYNBEE. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 

‘Toe Winter’s Tare, [. ii. 30 (the re- 
ferences are to the Globe Edition).-— 

Hermione. — Tell him, you are sure 
Allin Bohemia’s well; this satisfaction 
The bygone day proclaimed. 
The current explanation assumes that mes- 
sengers had arrived; but in that case 
Polixenes’s plea of “fears of what may 
chance” at home is absurd. Surely the 
meaning is simply “ No news good news.’ 

I. ii. 258 :— 

Camillo. If ever fearful 
To do a thing, where I the issue doubted, 
Whereof the execution did cry out 
Against the non-performance, twas a fear, &c. 
The ditticulty of this passage is not apparent 


(though it has excited many strange com- | 
ments), Camillo’s intention evidently being to | 


say that if execution (subsequent to the time 
of hesitancy) showed that his fear was need- 
less, it was, nevertheless, a reasonable fear. 
Subsequent performance ridiculed or up- 
braided the non-performance that resulted 
from excessive caution. 

I. ii. 391 :— 

Polix. As you are certainly a gentleman, thereto 
Clerk-like experienced, which no less adorns 
Our gentry than our parents’ noble names, 
In whose success we are gentle,—I beseech you, Xe. 

The ordinary reading is that Polixenes tells 
Camillo he is a gentleman, and, in addition, a 
man of learning, “thereto” having the same 
sense as in ‘Othello, IL. i. 133: “If she be 
black, and thereto havea wit.” But is not the 
meaning rather that Camillo is a gentleman 
by virtue of his education and knowledge of 
affairs? At any rate, such was the view of 
the editors of Folios 2, 3, and 4, who all read 
“thereto expedienced ” (hastened, promoted 
per saltum) ; and Leontes has already told us 
that from meaner form he benched Camillo 
and reared him to worship. The clerk-like 
experience, too, is thus of the staple of 
Polixenes’s argument, whereas, under the 
ordinary reading, it is a remark by the way, 
and little suited to a time of wonder and 
anxiety. The reading now suggested is con- 
firmed by the next passage, viz., L. ii, 400: 


Polizx. I conjure thee, by all the parts of man 
Which honour does acknowledge, whereof the least 
Is not this suit of mine, that thou declare, &e. 

The first part of this seems simple, but the 
clause beginning “whereof” isa real difficulty, 
and drives the commentators to treat “ parts 
of man” as equivalent to “duties of man,” 
for the king’s suit can thus be lamely called 
a “part of man.” But though we may say, 
“Tt is the part of a commentator to illustrate 
his author,” we cannot use “the parts of a 
commentator” in any such sense. The passage, 
however, becomes quite clear when it is seen 
that “which” is equivalent to “whom,” and 
the parts are those of a man whom honour 
acknowledges ; of which acknowledgment 
the king’s suit is an important instance. 
“Which” is properly used for “whom” when 
the meaning is “such as,” Latin qualem. 
(See Abbott, ‘Shakesp. Gram.,’ par. 266.) In 
his previous speech the king vainly besought 
Camillo as a gentleman ; he now charges him 
as a man of honour, and the appeal is 
successful, 

L. ii. 459.— 

Polix. The gracious queen, part of his theme, but 

nothing 


Of his ill-ta’en suspicion. 


This is clear if we may suppose Polixenes 
understood that he was accused of a design 
on the queen’s virtue, but that she was not 
suspected, though her name was necessarily 
mentioned in the charge against himself. 

IL. iii. 112.— 

Leon. Once more, take her hence. 

Paulina. A most unworthy and unnatural lord 
Can do no more. 

Leon. I'll ha’ thee burnt. 
Why should Paulina call her unoffending 
(nay, sympathetic) husband “ unworthy and 
unnatural”; or alternatively, why should 
she say that if he be so he can do no more 
than take, her away? The answer is that 


‘she does not ; it is Leontes whom she calls 


“unworthy and unnatural”; and the next 
line furnishes one instance among many in 
this play of the omitted nominative, “1 can 
do no more.” Leontes’s increased fury, other- 
wise inexplicable, is now a natural result of 
her upbraiding. H. G. Goren. 
Kettering. 
(To be continued.) 


FoornaLL oN Surove TuEsDAY AT 
CHESTER-LE-STREET.— The Yorkshire Herald 
of 28 March gave a graphic account of the 
way in which the main thoroughfare of 
Chester-le-Street was given over to foot- 
ballers on the previous day. “ For hundreds 
of years,” it is said, the custom has been 
observed, and to all appearance it is as 
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vigorous as ever, though, of course, the 
primness of some modern scruple may destroy 
it, or, at any rate, do it vital injury before 
another year comes round. In the chief 


business street, which is nearly half a mile | 


long, and in those adjacent, tradesmen and 
others barricade their windows, and at one 
o'clock the ball, a small one of the usual 
kind, is thrown out from the “ Lambton 
Arms Hotel,” and the five hours’ game 
begins :— 

“ There are no rules, no referee, no limits to the 
field of play, no tixed number of players. Only one 
guiding principle is recognized. If you live down- 
street you kick up, and if you live up-street you 
kick down. Nothing could be simpler. If you are 
a stranger you are quite at liberty to kick the ball 
if it should come your way, but you take all risks. 
-.:* Have you had your kick?’ was the question 
put time after time to those who were not actually 
taking part in the game, but who felt wonderfully 
elated if they could get in a sly kick and escape 
with nothing worse than a shaking......In the last 
few minutes all old hands are on the look-out for 
a chance of obtaining possession of the ball, an 
honour which makes the successful player the hero 
of the night, and secures for him probably more to 
drink than is altogether good for him. Instances 
are on record in which daring players have climbed 
to the roofs of houses and held the ball there until 
the clock struck six in order to earn the place of 
honour.” 

St. SwITHIN. 

Horns or Moses.—When Mr. F. T. Elworthy, 
in his recent work ‘Horns of Honour,’ main- 
tains (as your reviewer notes, «anfe, p. 219) 
that, in the belief of the Hebrews, Moses 
descended from the Mount with solid horns 
upon his head, he draws an unwarrantable 
conclusion from the wording of the Vulgate 
of Exodus xxxiv. 29, “faciem esse cornutam.” 
It is a well-known usage of the Semites to 
compare the spreading rays of the sun to the 
horns of an animal, and the Hebrew word 
employed in this passage (y@ran) means either 
to emit rays of light or to put forth horns 
(geren). I may refer to Goldziher, ‘ Mytho- 
logy among the Hebrews,’ 178, and my 
‘Babylonian Influence on the Bible’ (Nutt), 
99-100, where I give several illustrations. The 
original merely says that the face of Moses 
was radiant. St. Jerome unhappily adopted 
the alternative rendering of horned. The 
Authorized Version of Habakkuk iii. 4 makes 
a similar mistake in causing “horns” to come 
out of the Almighty’s hand instead of “bright 
beams,” which has a parallel in Deut. xxxiii. 2, 
“at His right hand were rays of fire.” Cole- 
ridge, when at Rome, in gazing on Michael 
Angelo’s statue of the horned Moses, read its 
meaning correctly when he “called to mind 


the horns of the rising sun” (‘ Biographia 
Tertullian mentions 


Literaria,’ chap. xxi.). 


| that Carthaginian nurses had nursery songs 
jabout “the towers of Lamia and the horns 
of the sun” (* Works,’ “ Ante-Nie. Lib.,” ii. 123), 
but the Latin here, pectines solis, is rather 
ambiguous. The Rabbins, with their habitual 
coarse literalism, fable that with one of his 
| horns of glory Moses blinded Satan in the 
leye when he came to take away his soul 
(Edersheim, ‘ Jesus the Messiah, ii. 755). 

Among the Aryans, Apollo Aarnaios was 
the horned, ¢.e. rayed, sun-god ; the hind of 
Keryneia with golden horns was the dawn ; 
and in Lettish folk-songs the wether with 
golden horns is the sun (see R. Brown, 
‘Semitic Influence in Hellenic Mythology,’ 
116; M. Miiller, ‘Contributions to Mytho- 
logy,’ 627). A. SMYTHE PALMER. 

South Woodford. 

(Cf. Milton’s ‘ Par. Lost,’ i. 439— 

Astarte, queen of heaven with crescent horns— 
where the reference is plainly to the moon. | 


INSCRIPTIONS ON THE GRAVESTONES UNDER 

THE NEW OrGAN St. MARGARET'S, WEst- 
MINSTER.—U pon the preferment of Dr. Farrar 
(who had been rector of this church from 1876 
to 1895) to the deanery of Canterbury, his suc- 
cessor was the Rev. Robert Eyton, of Holy 
Trinity, Sloane Street. On the incoming of 
this gentleman many changes were made in 
the services of the church—notably the music 
was of a much more elaborate character. The 
outcome of this was that a new organ became 
an almost absolute necessity. The old one 
had, since the restoration of the church in 
1878, occupied the easternmost bay of the 
north aisle ; but as the very beautiful instru- 
ment that has now replaced it is double the 
size, it of course occupies twice the space, and 
consequently has hidden some old floorstones. 
It is not thought that they are (like many of 
the wall monuments) of any great interest, 
but it is just as well that the inscriptions— 
such as they are—should be preserved, and 
no place so proper and fit as the pages of 
¥. & Q, for the purpose. Most of them 
were very much broken, and all the in- 
scriptions more or less worn; but as it will 
pee be very many years before they are 
»rought to light again, it seems desirable that 
they should be recorded somewhere for future 
reference, as, so far as I am aware, this has 
not been done at the church :— 

** Here lyeth interd the body | of M. Mary Arnold, 
late | wife of M. John Arnold of this | parish who 
departed this life the 29 Day of | September Anno 
Dom. 1701 | in the 21* yeare of her age. | Here also 
lies ye body...M™ | Elizabeth ye wife of M* | Tanner 
Arnold who departed | this life on the It day of | 
May 1711 in the 72" year | of her age.” 

“Hic Jacet una cum Filio recens | edito Eliza- 
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betha Joannis | Episcopi Oxoniensis Filia nat...... 
maxima, et Thomae Tenison | Archidiaconi Mari- 


dune...... | 'Thomae qu... Archiepiscopi... | Cant uari- 
ensis abnepotis ...xor | Quae Puerperio Obiit 
Mart 13 | 1729 octodecim annorum | adoles- 
centu......| Eximiis Animi Corporis q... | dotibus 
om...... | et utraq... Famil... tu...ca | qua 
ortue [?]...... tum altera | in quam nuper A...sierat 
| dignissima.” 


“Beneath this stone lies the body | of M™ Sarah 

Yonge | who died July 20, 1740 aged | 46 was wife 
to W™ Yonge | of Caynton in the County | of Salop 
Esq" and one of the | daughters of S* Joseph 
Herne, Citizen. She went through | all the offices 
of life with most | exemplary prudence, humanity, 
& virtue. The loss of her is | lamented by all who 
knew her, |to her husband and children | irre- 
arable. As also the body | of her daughter Pene- 
ope | Lycett who died Aug 2I* | 1740. Aged 22 
years | who was indued withall her mothers | 
virtues.” 

“Here lyes the body of Capt! Humphry Saun- 
ders | who was for many years | Commander of 
several Ships | of war in the reign of | King William 
and Queen Anne | he died June 3™ 1735 [33%] | in 
the (80" ?) year of his age. | Here also lies the body 
of | M™ Mary Saunders | His wife. She died June 
the | 1736 [?] aged 72.” 

“Here lyeth the body of Matthias | Skelton 
Esq’ of this parish | who departed this life Jan’ ye 
I* | 1725 in the 57 year of his age | also M™ Susanna 
Skelton wife of | the above said Matthias Skel- 
ton | Esq" who departed this life | the 24" day of 
April 1735 in the | 58 year of her age.” 

“Here lyeth interred the body | of St Henry 
Pomeroy, Kt, who | departed this life the 23" 
day | of......1683 and | Jane his wife daughter of 
the | ancient family......the Predeand [7%] of Fen- 
borough in the county | of Devon who...... so de- 
parted this | life the 2" day of February | 1682/3 | 
..hopes of a glorious resurrection.” 

“Mr John Bristow | of this parish Vintner | dyed 
29% of June 1734 | aged 37 years.” 

“Here lyeth ye body of | B...hard Taylor of this 
parish | Gent who dyed the 14 of Aprill | ...76 aged 
70[?} years also | lyeth here bodyes of 3 sons | & 6 
daughters by Euseb... his | wife, viz., Thomas 
John | Valentine Emery ...... , Elizabeth, | Mary 

m Alexander Haselar | of this parish gentleman | 
departed this life the 17 of | december 1747 in the 
5... | year of his age. | also..... wife of Alex | Haselar 
who departed this | life the 27 [?] of March | 1748.” 

“Here lyeth Robert | Stewart Esq who dyed | 
the 7 of June 1714 | Aged...... years.” 

These inscriptions are manifestly imperfect, 
being much footworn, while on many stones 
the lettering is entirely obliterated. With 
the monuments on the walls behind the organ 
I will deal at some future opportunity. 

W. E. Harvanp-Ox ey. 

l4, Artillery Buildings, Victoria Street, S.W. 


_ THE Evi. Eye.—I take the following cut- 
ting from the CAi/d’s Guardian of last month : 

= Not many days ago, reports the Church Weekly, 
the Uxbridge -nagistrates had to deal with a painful 
charge, brought by the National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, against a married 
couple, for having caused the deaths of two of their 


children by wilful and heartless neglect and for keep- 
ing their three other children in a starving condition, 
The wee unfortunates had died amid the filthiest and 
most heartrending surroundings imaginable. The 
defence set up by the unnatural parents was that 
they had, unfortunately, incurred the malice of a 
gipsy, who had, therefore, ‘overlooked’ them and 
their five children, so that nothing would prosper 
with them. They believed, or pretended to believe, 
that their hapless offspring had died, not from the 
want of proper nourishment and care, but because 
of the operation of the ‘curse.’ The magistrates, 
however, refused to consider this as an extenuating 
circumstance, and dealt the parents the severe 
punishment they deserved.” 

Sr. SwirHrn. 

DanreL Derozr.—In Mr. Thomas Wright’s 
‘ Life of Defoe’ it is noted that “in 1692 came 
bankruptey, with a deficit of 17,000/.,” and 
that, entering again into politics, Defoe, two 
years later, was “concerned with some 
eminent persons in proposing ways and 
means to the Government for raising money 
to supply the occasions of the war just begun” 
—that with France. In Prof. Minto’s mono- 
graph in the “English Men of Letters” series 
it is observed of this episode that Defoe “is 
said to have temporarily absconded, and to 
have parleyed with his creditors from a dis- 
tance till they agreed to accept a composi- 
tion.” One illustration of Defoe’s difticulties 
during that period is furnished in the latest 
volume, just issued, of the House of Lords’ 
MSS., in which (pp. 358-60) is given in full 
the copy of a Merchants Insurers (War with 
France) Bill, which had passed the Commons 
early in 1693/4, “to enable divers Merchants 
Insurers (who have sustained many losses by 
the present war with France) to satisfy their 
several Creditors,” and “Daniel Foe” is the 
eighteenth on a list of nineteen thus to be 
dealt with. The measure was brought from 
the Commons on 28 Feb., 1693/4, but on 
9 March, after being read a second time by 
the Lords, the motion to go into committee was 
negatived and the Bill was rejected (‘ Lords’ 
Journals,’ vol. xv. pp. 381, 390). 

F. Ropsrns. 

At THE Battle oF 
Cotenso.—-Towards the end of the nineteenth 
century the unmeaning and undignified, to 
my mind, appellation of “Tommies” has been 
accepted generally as a pet name for the 
soldiers of our Queen. But as many military 
men and civilians alike, it is only right to 
mention, have taken exception to valiant 
troops being so designated, I venture to re- 
quest the insertion in ‘N. & Q. of the fol- 
lowing very brilliant account, from the Daily 
Telegraph of 18 Dee., 1899, of the sublime 
bravery of four gunners of the Royal Horse 


Artillery at the battle of Colenso :— 
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“Col. Hunt next fell, shot through both legs, and 
he also was carried to the donga. As the men were 
being shot down very rapidly—for the Boer fire was 
by that time increasing—Col. Hunt advised that it 
would be better to abandon the guns, but Long's 
characteristic reply was: * Abandon, be damned ! 
We never abandon guns.’ Subsequently Col. Hunt 
called attention to the fact that it was no use firing. 
There were scarcely any men left, and next to no 
ammunition. After that an order was given to 
abandon the guns, which for over one hour had 
fought in the face of the fiercest fusillade a battery 
ever endured. Yet, even then, all was not over, for 
four men persisted in serving two guns and remain- 
ing beside their cannon. One of either pair carried 
the shell; the others laid and fired their beloved 
15-pounders. But two men were left. They con- 
tinued the unequal battle. They exhausted the 
ordinary ammunition, and finally drew upon and 
fired the emergency rounds of case, their last shot. 
Then they stood to * Attention’ beside the gun, and 
an instant later fell pierced through and through 
by Boer bullets. These, I say, by the light of all 
my experience in war, these gunners of ours are 
men who deserve monuments over their graves 
and even Victoria crosses in their coffins.” 

I am induced to direct attention to Mr. 
Bennet Burleigh’s glowing words on a glorious 
incident in the Boer War of 1899 by the fact 
that I wish to be permitted to ask corre- 
spondents of ‘N. & Q.’ who are deeply learned 
in military history to favour me with some 
information on the subject of the “pet names” 
and epithets of admiration conferred upon 
brave soldiers of a more inspiring and 
ennobling nature than those of “Tommies” 


and “Tommy Atkins.” 

Weare fully aware that Cromwell’s warriors | 
were called “ Ironsides,” and those of Charles | 
the Martyr “Cavaliers.” But were any terms | 
of affection (a very distinguished author, him- | 
self an ex-military man, esteems “Tommy ” 
a term of affection for our noble troops) | 
bestowed upon the soldiers who fought so} 
bravely ender Marshal Turenne, who ap- | 
proached, it is said, more nearly to the heroic | 
and more nearly to infallibility than any | 
other captain has ever drawn sword ; 
upon the soldiers of Frederick the Great of | 
Prussia, “ Old Fritz,” as the Prussians loved to 
style*the strong;man{who]made of their little | 
kingdom a great power ; upon the soldiers | 
who won Ramillies, Malplaquet, and Blen- 
heim for Marlborough ; upon the soldiers of 
the great Napoleon, whose devotion to their 
beloved chief gained for him not only an 
empire, but also the mastership of nearly the 
whole of Europe; upon those soldiers of a 
hundred fights, Wellington’s heroes ; and last, 
but not least, upon the soldiers of the im- | 
mortal [rish brigades in the service of France ? 
In conclusion, | beg to express the hope that 
it will not be considered out of place for me 
to say that on the occasion when the great | 


Dean of St. Patrick’s (Swift) was referring to 
the members of the Irish brigades in France, 
&e., he eloquently remarked :— 

“IT cannot but highly esteem those gentlemen of 
Ireland who, with all the disadvantages of being 
exiles and strangers, have been able to distinguish 
themselves by their valour and conduct in so many 
parts of Europe, | think, above all other nations.” 
And that Thomas Moore, in his own charming 
manner, sang of them :— 

Long as valour shineth, 
Or mercy’s soul at war repineth, 
So Jong shall Erin’s pride 
Tell how they lived and died. 
Henry Geratp Hope. 

[See ‘ Regimental Nicknames,’ ante, pp. 161, 224, 
263.) 

“ KrnpuiLy.”—The ‘New English Diction- 
ary,’ as in duty bound, gives the word 
“friendlily.” It may be interesting thereto 
to furnish a quotation for the existence of a 
similar formation in the case of the word 
“kindlily.” Careful consideration, however, 
will show that the analogy between the two 
forms is more apparent than real. The quota- 
tion is from Sir Henry Taylor's ‘Edwin the 
Fair,’ i. 7 :— 

Fight thy love-battles while the heart is strong, 

And wounds heal kindlily. 

ARTHUR MAYALL. 


Str Curpssy Crew.—This is the name of 
one of Herrick’s friends to whom he dedicated 
several poems. He is briefly noticed in the 
*D.N.B.,’ xiii. 82, a. Some years ago I had a 
folio copy of Sir Walter Ralegh’s ‘ Historie of 
the World,’ 1614, which contained many con- 
temporary marginalia attributed to the Earl 
of Pembroke or to Lord Stanhope of Harring- 
ton (see ‘N. & Q.,’ 4 S. iv. 359; 7" S. xi. 
343). Among these scribblings were the fol- 
owing :— 

“St Thomas Crue left fower thousand pounds an 
yeare, S' Randall Crue will leaue S* Clipsby Crue 
& 2000" an year, & 500' an year of an out rent. 


| Hee hath alsoe ten thousand pounds at interest.” 


**Hee [no name] is S* Clipsby Crue’s pympe, 
vander, parasyte & sycophant, & hee is S 
Thomas Hanmer’s pimpe, pander, sycophant, & 
parasyte, but habet uersatile ingenium, & hee is 
an auntient traueller. I will allow him therefore 


| 40" an year & ouely 40" an year to read to me 


Italian. 
W. C. B. 

Open Spaces.—I was reading the other 
day Mr. (afterwards Sir) Edwin Chadwick's 
‘Report......from the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners on the Sanitary Condition of the 
Labouring Classes,’ 1842, when, at p. 277, | 
came upon a passage dealing with the ques- 
tion of “open spaces.” I was not prepared 
to find so clear an exposition of the subject 
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at su early a date, but on inquiring from an | Gallery), recalling the dismal envelopment of 
expert, | was informed that the late Sir | the Fraternita della Misericordia at Florence. 
Edwin Chadwick was really the first to call| Would these have been retained after the 
attention to the importance of preserving | funeral was over? Were women as well as 
open spaces in our ene towns. We have| men provided with them ; and did the chief 
now several Open Spaces Acts, the necessity | mourners, as well as friends, “ poor men,” &c., 
of such “lungs,” as I think Charles Dickens | thus appear? Can any one kindly direct me 
called them, being recognized on all hands. | to any engravings, or, better still, paintings, 
Rk. B. P. | showing the ordinary indoor mourning dress 
————————— of widow, mother, sister, father, brother, 
, about 1661-2? Were all the rooms of the 
Queries. house treated with “ black hangings,” or only 
Wer must request correspondents desiring infor-| that in which the corpse lay on the “ Blac 
mation on family matters of only private interest} Bed”? Was this ever a downstairs room, not 
and their queries, | bedroom? How long would such hangings 
—— that the answers may be addressed to them | }.a ve been kept up? Were hatchments ever 
. - displayed inside as well as outside the house ? 
“Heonayiz,”"—In a MR. charchwardens For answers to any of these questions I should 
account book of the parish of Ashurst, near feel greatly obliged. Erne, Leca-WEEKEs. 
pred the Coats or Arms Wantep.—Garnett, of 
wid Boyle ; Gossage, of Spratton ; Jones, of Ves- 
ms OF receipts between the | ington ; Cooper, of Cooper's Hill, Queen’s Co. 
years 1522 and 1543. The average sum col- ae ae 
(Mrs.) E. E. Core. 
lected under the head of “ Hognayle money 
was about nine or ten shillings, “ Pascall Autuor oF Ertcram Wantep.—Who was 
money” standing at about one shilling and | the author of the epigram on an epigram ? 


sixpence, and “James's Ale” at over one What is an epigram? A......whole, 
pound. What is the derivation of the word Its body brevity, and wit its soul. 
“Hognayle”? I see that there is a note STAPLETON MARTIN. 


about ‘Hoghall Money’ in ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" S.| [The word you omit is presumably “dwarfish.” 
ii. 275, and a note on ‘ Hoglinge Money ’ (a| The epigram is so given in ‘The Wild Garland’ of 
Cheddar word) in ‘N. & Q.,’ 3" S. iii, 423. Isaac J. Reeve, a compilation of no authority. No 


Perhaps these two terms mav be connected | @uthor is named, nor are we aware to whom the 
: y be connected distich is to be attributed. } 


with the Sussex word. A. L. MayHew. 
‘Tue INrerNAL Marriace.’—Can any of 
) IN 1661.— NFERN: MARRIAGE, y 
i fournrn IN 1661.—I have tried in many | your peaders inform me in what year or years 
directions in vain to acquire certain informa- ‘The Infernal Marriage,’ by B. Disraeli, was 
tion respecting mourning garb in the reign of | written and first published? I cannot find 
Charles IL, such as to enable me to portray | the date in any book of reference I have 
access to. Allibone omits it entirely, Lowndes 
af he is silent about the author, and the ‘ Dic- 
emg @ late young master of the| tionary of National Biography’ gives a date, 
novo by oe many relatives and guests were 1828, but in such a way that it is doubtful 
assemble i “yee 
“One ¢ supper in the hall. aie whether it refers to the composition or not. 
ne of these wasa Gentleman Pensioner of | | jaye what is called “a new edition,” dated 
the King (equivalent to member of the hon.| jg53 and published by David Bryce London 
corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms), and I wonder| with ‘Ixion in Heaven’ and other pieces. 
whether his dress would have been modified | fy this ‘The Infernal Marriage’ is in four 
at all for the occasion, In an engraving in parts, but appears to be unfinished. Is that 
Sandford’s ‘Order and Ceremonies used for ts 6 letest form ? I.S.M 
and at the Solemn Interment of......George, | form 
Duke of Alb 1670 hi [*The Infernal Marriage’ appeared in 1834 in the 
re ‘ + narie...... Vy, note that t 1) New Monthly Magazine, vols. xli. and xlii. Only 
rentlemen Pensioners appear to be wearing | four parts were published. See 8“ 8. iit. 361.) 
their usual costume (shown in Plancheé’s * Cy- | 
clopedia ’), of which, however, [ do not know | Fittio. Famiiy.—In vol. ii. p. 150 of 
the proper colours. Other mourners are clad | Morant’s ‘History of Essex’ reference is 


in a long black cloak with cowl (to be seen | made to a deed of gift by William Filliol to 
also in the quaint pictureof Sir Henry Unton’s | Coggeshall Abbey, to which is affixed a seal 
funeral procession at the National Portrait | ~earing a representation of a font, with a 
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says, was noticed in the “Collect. Rie. 
St. George militis, fol. 158.” The original 
deed and seal may therefore have been in 
existence about a century ago. Is anything 
known of it now? Inquiry has been made 
at the British Museum, Bodleian Library, 
and other public offices to no purpose. It is 
interesting as throwing light upon the origin 
of the name of Filliol (Norman Filleul), a 
name once well known in Essex and Dorset, 
and still common in Normandy and Jersey. 
Any information throwing light upon this 
story of Morant’s will be thankfully received. 
S. E. V. 
Laws or Cricket.—I have in my possession 
a volume of the Vew Universal Magazine for 
1752 (vol. ii.) which contains the laws of 
cricket, “as settled by the Cricket-Club in 
1744, and play’d at the Artillery-Ground, 
London.” I shall be glad to know if any of 
your readers have seen a copy of the laws of 
cricket earlier than this. Pattie NorMan. 


GrRaMMATiIcaL Usace.—In Bunyan’s ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress’ we read, “ They all went on 
till they came to the foot of the Hill 
Difticulty, at the bottom of which was a 
spring. There was also in the same place 
two other ways.” And again, a little further 
down the page the phrase occurs, “There was 
two other ways to go.” Is this use of “there 
was ” in connexion with a plural substantive 
to be regarded as a mark ot Bunyan’s faulty 


education, or was it an accepted form in his | 


day and earlier?) The German “es gibt” may 
be followed by a plural substantive. 
We Gh 


Casts or Anctent Seats.—I shall be glad 
of the name and address of any one who 
makes and sells casts of ancient seals. 

8S. S. 


‘Easter THAN Lytnc.’—A short story with 
this title, or a similar, appeared in, I believe, 
an American magazine some years ago. When 


Rearpon : McCartuy.—In Forsyth’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Captivity of Napoleon’ mention 
is made (vol. iii.) of Lieut. Reardon and Charles 
McCarthy, lieutenant 66th Regiment. Genea- 
logical or biographical information regarding 
Reardon and McCarthy is required. Perhaps 
some of your correspondents could kindly 
supply it. Siema Tau, 


“ BaTsuetns.”—What is the exact meaning 
of Jatsueins in the following extract from 


4 

+ 


by sea against his enemies ! 

“Consuetudo Waruuic fuit. ut eunte rege p’ 
terra’ in expeditione’: dece’ burgenses de Waruuic 
om ibiz aliis irent. Qui monitus non ibat: ¢, 
solid regi em’dabat. Siu’ p’ mare c’tra hostes suos 
ibat rex: vel. ILLL. batsueins vel. IILL. lib’ denarioz 
ei mittebant.” 


Bens. WALKER. 
Langstone, Erdington. 


[A.-S. Batsweyen, Bat-swain” sailor (Halliwell).} 


Guosts AND SurcrpEs.—-A cottage woman 
was speaking to me the other day about the 
terrible losses of our troops in South Africa. 
She said: “ Eh, but I shouldn’t like to live 
over there when it’s all done. The place 'll 
be fair wick wi’ ghosts.” When I expressed 
| my doubts as to their being such things as 
| ghosts, she said she knew there were, for she 
| * had seen a many.” Pressed further, she said 
| that, at any rate, people who come to a violent 
end, and especially those who commit suicide, 
certainly “ walk” till “their time comes.” By 
this she meant until such time as they would 
have died in the course of nature. This limit- 
| ing of a ghost’s time to “ walk” is new to me. 

Is it held at all generally ? C. C. B. 

Epworth. 


Str SAVAGE AND ANDREW ADAMES.— 
The names of Sir John Savage, Knt., and 
| Andrew Adames are found in a document of 
1575, with other landowners of a parish or 
tithing of Bradley, in co. Hants. The name 
of Bradley is found in several parts of North 
Hants, and there is a parish of this name 
with which the above are su 
posed to be connected. Savage, as a knightly 
family, was long connected with Cliddesden, 
Adams with Nutley, both in N. Hants ; but 
information is sought about the two persons 
named above as associated with Bradley 
parish or one of the other Bradley —s 
ICAR. 


Fremish Weravers.—Can any of your 
readers kindly refer me to any records 
containing the names of Flemish weavers 
who visited and settled in England in the 
reign of Edward IILL.? CraBB BoucHER. 


SHAKESPEARE AND Cricero,—“ Lord Say 
hath gelded the commonwealth, and made 
it an eunuch” (‘2 Henry VL. LV. ii. 174). 
Although several annotated editions of the 
above play to which I have referred have no 
note on the subject, it can hardly have 
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escaped the vigilance of the commentators 
that this singular expression occurs in 
Cicero, ‘De Oratore,’ bk. iii. 41: “ Nolo dici 
morte Africani castratam esse rem publicam.” 
Quintilian quotes it, ‘Inst.,’ bk. viii. 6. Ben 
Jonson, apparently following Quintilian, 
cites it in his ‘ Timber, or Discoveries’ (cxix.), 
as an instance of “deformed” metaphor. 
The question is, Where did Shakespeare 
find it?’ Are we to suppose that he was so 
well up in the classics as to be able to quote 
Quintilian or Cicero * De Oratore’? 
E. 8. ALDERSON. 

Virtues AND Vices.—I should esteem it 
a favour if any of your many readers could 
inform me of instances of the representation 
of the virtues and the vices, whether occur- 
ring in MSS., windows, carving, tapestry, 
&e. Examples on the Continent or in the 
British Isles will be equally welcomed. 

THos. A. MARTIN. 


GENERAL Str Joun Cope.—Of what family 
was this person—the Preston Pans general 
and hero of the Jacobite song “ Hey, Johnnie 
‘ope J. Corr. 
(Nothing is known as to his family. See * Dict. 

Nat. Biog.’] 


Watton anp Layer Famitires.—I am 
desirous of any information about the families 
of Walton, of Great Staughton, Hunts—Col. 
Valentine Walton was a judge of the court 
which tried Charles L, and died in exile in 
Flanders —and of Layer, of Boton, and 
Cringleford, Norfolk, and Shepreth, Cambs. 
Are any representatives of either of these 
families known to be in existence ? 

(Rev.) B. Hate WortHam. 


Low. — Thomas, Leonard, and Sampson 
Low were admitted to Westminster School 
in 1776, 1777, and 1778 respectively. Can 
correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ give me any 
information concerning them or their 
parentage ? G. F. R. B. 


Gro. Romyey.—I have a book on Italian 
art containing Romney’s autograph with the 
date 1773, from which a book-plate has been 
removed. It appears that he went to Italy 
in that year. Is anything known as to the 
disposal of his books ? G. W. WricLey. 

68, Southborough Road, South Hackney. 


LicutHouse Sinecure. — What sinecure 
office connected with lighthouses in general, 
or with any lighthouse in particular, existed 
during the last century? If such an office ex- 


isted, is there any record of the holders of it? | 


H. T. B. 


Beplics. 
FAHRENHEIT THERMOMETER. 
(6 §. iii. 507 ; iv. 213; v. 79, 196; vi. 116; 
gt S. v. 229.) 

THE scales in use for thermometers* are 
those of Gabriel Daniel Fahrenheit, F.R.S., 
freezing-point, 32°, boiling-point, 212°, in all 
English-speaking countries, and partially in 
Germany ; of Anders Celsius, the Centigrade 
(after its revision by Linnzus), freezing- 
point, zero, boiling-point, 100°, in France, 
Sweden, and Southern Europe; of René 
Antoine Ferchault de Réaumur, freezing- 
point, zero, boiling-point, 80°, in Switzerland 
Spain, France sometimes, and Germany ; and 
ot De Lisle, freezing-point, 150°, boiling-point, 
zero, in Russia. The Fahrenheit scale is the 
most serviceable of the four by reason of its 
smaller division, and also by the comparative 
absence of the minus sign (—) unless in very 
severe frost. 

The principle on which Fahrenheit based 

his scale is, according to Dr. Traill, 
“‘when the instrument stood at the cold of Ice- 
land at 0° it was computed to contain 11,124 parts 
of quicksilver, which, when plunged in_ melt- 
ing snow, expanded to 11,156 parts, hence 32° was 
taken as the freezing-point of water; when the 
thermometer was plunged into boiling water the 
quicksilver expanded to 11,336 parts, therefore 212° 
was marked as the boiling-point.” 

The above assumption as to cold (made 
in the reign of George L.) was unfortunately 
incorrect—in this country even, in Berwick- 
shire in December, 1879, — 23° F. was recorded ; 
while the talented Robert Hooke fixed the 
thermometrical zero at the freezing-point of 
water as far back as the time of Charles II. 
(It may be incidentally mentioned that the 
freezing-point of water in some instances has 
been found lower than 32° by quite a degree.) 
One of our highest meteorological authorities, 
Dr. Robert Scott, F.R.S., says, however :— 

“Fahrenheit divided the distance between the 
freezing and the boiling points into 180 parts or 
degrees corresponding to the number of degrees in 
a semicircle, and he assumed as the zero of his 
scale the temperature which resulted from the 
mixture of snow and salt. This was 32 degrees 
below the freezing-point of pure water.” 

With the coming of the next century the 
Russian Government, at great inconvenience, 
is altering its calendar to conform to the 
rest of Europe. With the new century 
it might be expedient also for us to 


* ScruTaTok would find fuller details in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society, Symons’s Monthly 
Magazine, or the Journals of the Royal Meteoro- 


| logical Society. 
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alter the figuring of the Fahrenheit ther- 
mometer by thirty-two points, making the 
boiling-point 180°. For several years instru- 
ments could have a dual scale (“old style” on 
one side of the tube and oon style” on the 
other) until observers were accustomed to the 
newer form. The difference being so consider- 
able, there would be no danger of temporary 
confusion in meteorological records. 
R. B. 


Upton. 


Fahrenheit divided the distance between 
the freezing and boiling points of water into 
180°, that number being the half of 360°. 
The number of ere in a semicircle, 180, is 
divisible by 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, | 10, 12, 15, 18, 20, 
30, 45, 60, and 90, and = 2x3'x5. The 

rreatest cold then known was that produced 
y a mixture of snow and salt. Fahrenheit 
noticed that the mercury of his thermometer 
plunged in this mixture fell 32 of these 
degrees below the temperature of melting 


ice. He therefore called the temperature of | 


this freezing mixture 0° ; 
freezing-point of water 32°, and its boiling- 
point 32°+180°, 7¢., 212°. For taking the 
average of a series of winter temperatures in 
this country this scale is more convenient 
than the Centigrade. as negative numbers 
very seldom occur; also 1° F. is sufticiently 
small for fractions to be unnecessary in 
many cases. 

Apropos of 360°, let me urge on mathe- 
matical teachers and the printers of tables 
of logarithms to imitate the Germans in 
expressing angles in degrees and tenths and 
hundredths of a degree, as in Brennker’s 
‘Tables.’ We owe the Germans some 
courteous return for their adopting the 
meridian of Greenwich as the zero of longi- 
tude in their maps. Moreover, we shall thus 
avoid the confusion between minutes and 
seconds of are and time. The construction 
of existing clocks and watches makes the 
retention of seconds of time imperative; but 
there is no utility, only needless complexity, 
in dividing 1° of are sexagesimally. 
T. 
Harpenden. 


Fahrenheit’s own description of the degrees 
of heat of boiling liquors, experiments of 
freezing in vacuum, and his new barometer, 
will be found in vol. xxxiii. of the PAd/osophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society. For more 
popular and less scientific ac counts see Orr's 
‘Circle of the Sciences’ and ‘Museum of 
Science and Art,’ by Dr. Lardner. 

Everarp Home CoLemMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


consequently, the | 


THe SuRNAME JEKYLL (9™ 
v. 152).—Alban Butler tells us of Judicael, 
alias Giguel, an Armorican ascetic, 
630 A.D., who was son of Juthael, a Briton, 
and brother of the hermit St. Jodoe or 
Jodocus, from whom St. Josse-sur-Mer and 
other places are named. Miss Yonge inclines 
to connect the prefix with Latin jocus (jocose) 
and Jodel—the Swiss Yodel ! 

Judichel of Domesday was sub-tenant of 
Ernulf de Hesdin in Wilts, and probably 
also at Wiboldeston, in Beds ; we may also 
trace his name in Judhel, a baron at Barn- 
staple, &e.; while such variations as Ivichel 
and Juikel may be mere scribal caprice. 
What we know of the family name originates 
with a small manor at Finchingtield, in Essex 
appertaining to Robert, son of Wm. Juc kell, 
in 1254; it passed from that family with 
Margaret Jekell (sc) to her husband, Richard 
Kemp, of Spains Hall, in 1371, and has since 
been therewith incorporated. My opinion is 
that this family emanated from London, 
because this heiress was daughter of Robert 
Jekell, citizen and mercer thereof. This 
Jekell may be shortened from jocu/us, but 
Jockel is a diminutive of Jacob, like Jack, 
the laird’s “Jock,” which we father on. John. 

After this heiress of 1371 there is a long 
break to John Jekyll, of North Mimms, 
described as from Lincolnshire ; ; from him we 
get Stocker Jekyll, the City “common hunt” 
about 1560; John S. Jekyll, of Newington 
and Bocking, who obtained a grant of arms 
in 1621; a John Jekyll, citizen and _fish- 
monger of London in 1683, who seems to 
have been settled in St. Stephen’s, Walbrook ; 
so to Sir Joseph, Master of the Rolls, died 
1738, and to Joseph, a wit and Master in 
Chancery, died 1837. We are told that Sir 
Joseph’s father w was described as “of Londen, 
plebeian,” in the matriculations—no doubt 
wealthy, but a fishmonger. 

As to Mr. W. H. STeVENsoN’s etymological 
flights, they. seem wide of the subjec t, and 
Welsh Judic remains unexplained. ~ A. 


crea 


“NEITHER FISH, NOR FLESH, NOR GOOD RED 
HERRING” (9% S. v. 125).—A_ note-book in- 
forms me that this quotation is to be found 
in a volume of poems by Sir John Mennes, 
entitled ‘Musarum Delicte.’ 

STAPLETON MARTIN 

The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 


The more common form of this saying 
is “Neither fish, tlesh, fowl, nor good red 
herring.” RaTcLirre. 


S. v. 9, 57, 114).— 
is as unac- 
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suggests is a point that | am not able to 
decide. He is jeeringly alluding to certain 
things of which the English are known to 


sweet home,” “the Bible,” and “thé beurre.’ 
Five o'clock tea is perhaps intended, and 
the question is whether thé eurré can be 
taken to signify “tea with bread and butter.” 
In this case thé would be used of the meal 
and not of the beverage, in much the same 
way, for instance, as we talk of “ high tea.” 
The editorial comment underneath my query 
seems to me to make for this interpretation. 
T. P. Armstrone. 


Timperley. 

A “Sunpay”™ Hare (9 8S. v. 46).—I very 
well remember that my father always pre- 
ferred a coursed hare to one that was shot 
because of its greater tenderness. He was a 
Yorkshireman, but he did not sport on Sun- 
days, and, indeed, fox-hunting was almost his 
only diversion. Sr. SWITHIn. 


“ HAVELOCK ” (8 xii. 87, 177, 214, 232, 
295).--Does not Sir Henry Havelock (p. 232) 
mean Sir Henry Marsham Havelock-Allan ! 
The son of Havelock of Cawnpore and Luck- 
now, who served with his father in the Indian 
Mutiny campaign, assumed in 1880 the addi- 
tional surname of Allan. He was killed by 
the Afridis, December 30th, 1897. 

Ropert PIERPOINT. 

THamMes TUNNEL (9 S. iv. 419, 467; v. 35, 
75, 169).—I was very glad to read Mr. CHARLES 
Copuam’s interesting note. There is plainly 
room for difference of opinion. I should be 
sorry indeed to be classed among the wor- 
shippers of success-—a very scurvy cult. But 
surely a work such as Dodd undertook could 
only be judged by its success or failure. 
What other ground is possible! The Man- 
chester Ship Canal is an ugly, dirty, and 
evil-smelling blessing at the best. But it is 
a great project carried out; and this is 
exactly what the Gravesend tunnel was not. 
Had the preliminary works of the Manchester 
Canal been left Panama-like, a very different 
opinion would have to be passed on the under- 
taking. Mr. Copnam certainly goes a long 
way to defend Dodd. Were Rennie and 
Jessop among the “sinister engineers, or 
schemists,” who ruined Dodd’s plans! The 


quainted with English life as Mr. Hamutron | doubt; but the bad management was through- 


out, with Dodd as well as with his directors. 
[| still think Mr. CopHam’s monument would 


i be a sad precedent. Engineering enthusiasts 


be particularly fond, and he mentions “ home, | 


would be thereby encouraged, and, in the 
pursuit of ideals, would seam the country 


| with horrors. 


Before leaving this subject, I should like 
to say that “poor Northumberland miner” 
scarcely applies to Ralph Dodd. According 
to the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ he appears to have 
been born in London. GrorGe MARSHALL. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


‘Puncu’: THE CHANGES (9° S. v. 227).— 
Punch has obtained such a national status 
through its honoured career that any im- 
portant change can scarcely fail to encounter 
public criticism. As J. J. F. remarks, “ No 
doubt the alterations have been well con- 
sidered on the commercial side,” and yet one 
would fain hope for further consideration. 
The main objection to the alterations is the 
quality of the paper. In order to make a 
drawing look its best there is nothing to beat 
black on dead white. The creamy glazed 
paper to which we are now treated produces 
a want of distinctness which seriously affects 
the drawings. After reading the 7'7mes one 
sees at once what a loss is suffered on this 
account when taking up Punch. Then, does 
any one want the story which is thrown in 
at the end? I have only read two of them, 
and they seemed to me neither better nor 
worse than the average run of stories to be 
found in a dozen periodicals. Finally, though 
the annoyance is slight, it causes a certain 
amount of irritation to be faced with an 
advertisement when you expect an inimitable 
caricature; and that the system of inter- 
leaved advertisement should have taken hold 
of Punch is one more matter for regret. But 
one would gladly let that pass if the editor 
or proprietor would only revert to the dead- 
white paper. HoLcoMBE INGLEBY. 

Heacham Hall, Norfolk. 


“Tvers S. v. 188).—“ Burcombe Ivers ” 
would seem to be coppices planted on * Lyn- 
chets,” that is terraces and by the ancient 
Britons on a hillside. Great numbers of 
chalk hills within ten miles of Salisbury have 
lynehets, but still more north of Devizes. 
They are like those in the valley of Jehosha- 
phat, and indicate the existence formerly of 


accounts were * cooked,” or neglected ; but 
(oes that explain why the work failed! 
Expense was certainly not grudged in some 
directions —witness the “steam engine” which 
Dodd undertook to do without. That the 
enterprise was badly managed nobody can 


a dense population. E L. G. 


Arms or THE Princtpatrry oF WALES 
(9 S. v. 228).—There are not and never have 
been any territorial arms for Wales, the 
various arms so attributed being all personal 
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arms. The coat quoted by your correspond- 
ent was that of Llewellyn ap Griftith, Prince 
of North Wales, afterwards assumed by Owen 
Glendower. The red dragon is taken from a 
standard Per fesse argent and vert, a dragon 
yassant gules, but this was not a coat of arms. 
he red dragon on a mount vert is a badge, and 
as such (and as the badge of Wales) forms a 
part of the present complete royal achieve- 
ment as settled by royal warrant at the 
beginning of the present reign (see ‘The 
Book of Public Arms’). It was first borne by 
Henry VIL. the white and green of the stan- 
dard being the livery colours of the house of 
Tudor. It is sometimes referred to as the 
dragon of Cadwallader. The red dragon of 
Wales is the only royal badge which is not 
surmounted by a royal crown. The reason, 
of course, is that Wales is only a principality 
and not a kingdom. <A curious side of the 
agitation for “the arms of Wales” to have a 
place upon the royal shield is the fact that 
if effect is to be given to the wishes of Wales 
it will be first necessary to grant arms for 
Wales. A. C. Fox-Davirs. 


“COMPARISONS ARE oprous” (9 §. iv. 
534; v. 46, 195).—Carew, the historian of 
Cornwall, writing cirea 1590, used this 
yhrase in elaborate fashion in describing 
Mount Edgcumbe :— 

“If comparisons were as lawfull in the making 
as they prooue odious in the matching, I woul 
presume to ranke it for health, pleasure, and com- 
modities, with any subject’s house of [its owner’s] 
degree in England.” 

Atrrep F. Ropstns. 
_“A brief comparison betwixt the bishops of our 
time, and the bishops of the primitive church. 
—Chap. viii. 

“I know that comparisons be odious, neither 
would | use them at this time, but that I am there- 
unto (as it were) compelled by the uncharitable 
dealing of T. C."—Abp. Whitgift’s * Defence of the 
Answer to the Admonition,’ 1574 (Parker Society’s 
Whitgift, vol. ii. p. 434). 

J. P. Owen. 


NEHEMIAH WALLINGTON S. v. 187).— 
He was a distinguished Puritan, born 1598, 
died 1658, author of ‘Historical Notes and 
Meditations, 1583-1649,’ and ‘ Wallington’s 
Journals, 1630. The first-named work was 

ublished 1869, in 2 vols., edited by Miss R. 
Vebb, with the title ‘Historical Notices of 
Events occurring chiefly in the Reign of 
Charles |.’ See * Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 

Herpsert Crayton. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


An inquiry appeared in ‘N. & Q.,’1*S. v. 
489, for the ‘Journal’ of Mr. Nehemiah 
Wallington, written in the year 1630. By 


a reply (p. 569) the volume was in the 
possession of Mr. J. Gopwiy, of 28, Upper 
Gower Street. Is this the MS. published 
by Bentley in 2 vols., 1869? It was reviewed 
in 4° S. v. 189, and was said to have been 
edited by a Miss Webb. 
Everarp Home CoLEeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Arms ON THE Bar Gate or SoutrHAMp- 
Ton (9 S$. v. 89).—Mr. A. F. Curwen will 
find an interesting account of the above in 
B. W. Greenfield's ‘The Heraldry and Ex- 
terior Decorations of the Bar Gate, South- 
ampton,’ 8vo. 1875. Doubtless it may be 
seen in the British Museum. VICAR. 


Str CHartes Carteret (9 8. v. 187).— 
This gentleman was of ancient descent from 
the Channel Islands, and son of Sir Philip 
Carteret ; both were baronets, but their title 
died out in 1715. They were also nearly 
related to another Sir Philip, who married 
Pepys’s “Lady Jemima,” from which union 
descended the Earls of Granville, extinct in 
1776, and the Barons of Carteret, extinct also 
in 1776. They were represented later by the 
Thynne family, Marquesses of Bath, and by 
Scott of Scott’s Hall. The details might fill 


thirty-two pages of ‘ N. & Q. A. H 


A COINCIDENCE IN REGARD TO THE WASH- 
INGTON FamILy (9 §. i. 467; ii. 98, 472).— 
This subject is exhaustively treated by Prof. 
C. A. L. Totten, formerly of Yale College, but 
now of New Haven, Conn., U.S., in his work 
on ‘The Great Seal of the United States,’ 
vol. i. p . 32-37. The book, in two volumes, 
was pu ished in America, but may be bought 
of Messrs. R. Banks & Son, 5, Racquet Court, 
Fleet Street, E.C. Joun P. STILWELL. 


Mocut Carps (6% §. xi. 428, 472).—In J. T. 
Atkyns’s ‘Reports of Cases argued and de- 
termined in the High Court of Chancery, in 
the Time of Lord Chancellor Hardwicke,’ will 
be found (ii. 484) the case of Blanchard ». 
Hill, 18 Dec., 1742 :-— 

“ A motion was made on behalf of the plaintiff for 
an injunction to restrain the defendant from making 
use of the Great Mogu/ as a stamp upon his cards, 
to the prejudice of the plaintiff, upon a suggestion 
that the plaintiff had the sole right to this stamp. 
eae The plaintiff alleged, that he had invented the 
mark, and it was approved and allowed of to him 
by the Master, Wardens, and Assistants of the 
Company of makers of playing cards of the city of 
London.” 

This allegation is recorded in ‘Reg. Lib., 
a. 1742, fol. 28. This register will probably 
be found at the Public Record Oftice, and 
there should be some evidence in the MSS. of 
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the company. Have their papers ever been 
printed or calendared? The case was de- 
cided against the plaintiff, Lord Hardwicke 
saying “he knew no instance of restraining 
one trader from making use of the same mark 
with another.” 


‘THe THreE Wise MEN or GoTHam’ (9""S. v. 
169).—For two long articles on this rime 
see ‘N. & Q,,’ IS. ii. 476, 520; also Halli- 
well’s ‘ Nursery Rhymes,’ wherein it is said :— 

“The foles of Gothan are mentioned as early as 
the fifteenth century in the ‘Townley Mysteries,’ 
and at the commencement of the sixteenth century 
by Dr. Andrew Borde.” 

EverARD HomME CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


lf Mr. Starveron will hunt up the passages 
cited in the ‘ H.E.D.,’ s.v. ‘Gotham, he will 
probably tind what he requires in the context 
of some of them. Failing that, he may refer 
to Ritson’s ‘Gammer Gurton’s Garland’ of 
civea 1760, where it is likely to be recorded. 

*‘ExposTULATION ’ (9S. v. 127, 235).—The 
reference that Mr. Davy gives is not the one 
wanted. The poem (or, perhaps, play) is 
quoted in the heading of chap. iv. of “ Whist: 
its History and Practice. Byan Amateur. Lllus- 
trated by Kenny Meadows. London, 1843,” 
as being taken from the ‘ Expostulation,’ 
1645. This work on whist is a humorous 
book ; but as a genuine quotation is given 
from Pope at the same place, there seems to 
be no reason to regard the other as a “sell,” 
which possibly it might be. Perhaps, with 
these further particulars, Mr. Davy may 
be able to trace its suurce. é. &. T. 


VoLANT As A CHRISTIAN NAME (9"" v. 229). 
—Perhaps after H.M.S. Volante, a name of 
long standing afloat. In similar manner a 
soldier’s infant was lately baptized Mod- 
derina, after the recent engagement on the 
Modder River. 

Upton. 


Volant may be a corruption of Vélund. A 
celebrated Scandinavian hero was named 
Vélund ; and he must have been well known 
in England at one time through the Saxons 
and the Danes. He fabricated marvellous 
arms and armour. The story of Vélund and 
the Valkyrs has some similarity to that in 
‘Hassan of Balsora,’ and to other legends of 
the same sort. The German name of Vélund 
is Wielant, which is much like Volant. 

YARDLEY. 


“Brrp-Eyep” v. 168, 235). — Your 
correspondent’s consultation of the ‘H.E.D. 


was perfunctory ; for the epithet is noticed 
there under “ Bird, 8, c.,” as a “ parasynthetic 
and similative” combination, “as 4ird-eyed, 
-jfingered,” and illustrated by a quotation 
dated 1590: “The fellowe is bird eyed, he 
startles and snuffes at euery shadow.” This 
is not so old by seventeen years as the ex- 
ample from Bullein adduced by Mr. Percy 
Simpson, but it is epexegetic. ‘lhe epithet is 
derived from the quick and sharp vision for 
which birds are noted. Who, rambling in the 
country, has not often startled a flight of birds 
that have caught sight of him without his 
perceiving them? The meaning in the quota- 
tion from Jonson’s ‘Fox’ is “quick-sighted 
like a bird.” The lady asks her tirewoman 
why she failed to observe an irregularity 
when she was dressing her hair, and upbraids 
her for her present sharp sight: “What now? 
bird-eyed?” That is, “Why were you not 
bird-eyed sooner?” The application of the 
epithet to a horse is merely casual, like that 
of eagle-eyed or hawk-eyed (not to mention 
lynx-eyed) to a human being. F. ADAMs. 
109, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


From the use of the hood in covering the 
head of the hawk to prevent her flight, and 
the blinkers of the horse, it may be supposed 
that by 4ird-eyed is meant shy, 
restive, flighty, hare-brained, feather-brained, 
&ec. In these varying senses it appears to be 
applied in the citation given. /eather-eyed 
would thus imply a keenness or alertness 
resembling that of a bird recovered from a 
period of moulting, as “in high feather.” 

“*When a hawk is first taken, she is so blinded 
with a thread run through her eyelids that she 
sees not, or very little, the better to make her 
endure the hood.” —‘ Gentleman’s Recreation.’ 
Such recognition of animal characteristics as 
the words /ynr-eyed, hird-eyed, eagle-eyed, hare- 
brained, &c., is again reflected in old Eng- 
lish botanical nomenclature, as in the case of 
the plants called bird’s-eye, hawkweed, dog- 
rose, &c. J. HotpeN MacMIcHaEL. 


Bird-eyed will be found in the ‘ H.E.D.,’ s.v 
‘Bird,’ 8, c., and feather-eyed, s.v. ‘ Feather,’ 19. 
Obviously the words require some explana- 
tion, which Mr. Srwpson’s researches may 
supply. 


“Dozzi.” or “ Doss” (9 iv. 479 ; v.17, 
187, 234).—A “dozzil,” or “dossil,” is not in 
Lincolnshire a scarecrow. It is meant as an 
ornament, and has no connexion whatever 
with a “ mawkin,” which word in this county 
denotes a scarecrow ; not mere floating rags 
fastened to a bush or tree to protect the 
fruit, but a figure in the form of a man or a 
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woman. If the former, sometimes he holds an 
object in his hand which sanguine people 
believe that birds will take to be a gun, 
raised in the act to fire. I have never seen 
one with a painted face, but hats, in case the 
mawkin represents a man, are usual. If the 
figure is intended for a woman, an old print 
dress, a hood, and an apron are the correct 
garments ; and if the figure is a very superior 
specimen of the genus mawkin, a small 
woollen “turnover” is added, but this is not 
common. “ Mawkin” may be a word used all 
over England to denote a scarecrow ; but I 
can only speak from personal knowledge of 
its use in Lincolnshire. 
FLORENCE 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 

Sr. Hrererua S. v. 107).—Nothing more 
is known of this saint, over and above the few 
facts summarized by Mr. J. Hameptey Rowe. 
There are no oral stories about her at Chittle- 
hampton. She was the foundress of its church, 
one whose tower exceeds any other in North 
Devon in size and ornateness. <A local rime 
referring to it, in conjunction with two neigh- 
bouring church towers, runs: 

Bishop's Nympton for length, 

North Molton for strength, 

And Chittlehampton for beauty. 
Devon has produced some of the most gallant 
men that England ever produced, but very 
few virgin saints—SS. Hieretha and Sidwell 
are perhaps the only two. The latter, a fair 
British maiden, met her death (a.p. 740) not 
far from the top of my own orchard. From 
her our parish and church (St. Sidwell’s) take 
their name. Samuel Cousins, R.A., the cele- 
brated engraver, was born in this parish. 


Some time ago, it being proposed to place a 


three-light painted window to his inemory in 
the church, my co-warden and [ were anxious 
to immortalize thereupon three Devonshire 
virgin saints. Alas! although we searched 
the cathedral library itself, records of none 
save the two in question could be found. So 
we had to fall back upon a “mere man,” 
Winfred of Kirton (afterwards St. Boniface, 
the Apostle of Germany), to fill the central 
opening. Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Warterrroor S. 229).—At 
7S. xii. 67, HL. H.S. quotes from Occurrences 


Jrom Foreign Parts, No. 66, 14-21 Feb., 1660, 


an advertisement of one Richard Bailey, 
dwelling at the “Sun and Rainbow,” on 
Ludgate Hill, who “is also very skilfull in the 
Art of Oyling of Linnen Cloath or Taffaty, or 
Woolling of either, so as to make it Impene- 
trable, that no wet nor weather can enter.” 


For the early history of waterproof clothing 
see also 7 §, iii. 227 ; 8S. i. 127, 215; u. 58, 
92. G. L. APPERSON. 


It is hardly possible to identify the a 
used for making the waterproof clothing 
mentioned in Lord Kenyon’s papers, the only 
clue being that it was the invention of “a 
man at Chelsea,” and that it was in use in the 
year 1801. The reference may possibly be to 
a waterproofing process patented in 1801 by 
Rudolph Ackermann, the well-known print- 
seller, of the Strand, and Peter James Cut- 
bean, of Bucklersbury, merchant (No. 2,491). 
It is true that neither of these persons lived 
at Chelsea, but they may have had a factory 
there. Ackermann was a very energetic 
person, and would probably take effectual 
measures for making his process known. 
About a dozen patents for waterproofing 
were taken out before the commencement of 
this century, the first having been granted in 
1627 to John Jasper Wolfen (No. 40). The 
history of the subject, in so far as it is written 
in the records of the Patent Office, may be 
read in a handy little volume published by 
the department, entitled ‘Abridgments of 
Specifications relating  to...... Waterproof 
Fabrics.’ 
‘N. & Q.,’ 7 S. xii. 67, gives an extract 


from Occurrences from Foreign Parts, 
14-21 Feb., 1660, relative to the “Art of 
Oyling of Linnen Cloath or Taffaty......so as 
to make it [mpenetrable, that no wet nor 
weather can enter.” 
Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


ForsHaw S. v. 229).—It may interest 
Dr. ForsHaw to learn that on p. 545 of the 
| ‘History, Topography, and Directory of Mid- 
| Lancashire,’ by Mannese «& Co., 1854, it is said, 
alluding to the Ormskirk Grammar School, 
“This school is at present very efficiently 
conducted by the Rev. Charles Forshaw ”; but 
on p. 641, under the heading of ‘ Altcar,’ it 
says: “The living is a perpetual curacy and 
held by the Rev. Francis Forshaw, B.A., who 
is also Master of the Grammar School at 
Ormskirk.” CHARLES METCALFE. 


In answer to Dr. ForsHaw’s query, the 
Rev. Charles Forshaw was ordained deacon 
at a general ordination at Chester by Bishop 
| Law on 13 December, 1818, and was licensed 
to the cure of Mottram, Cheshire, on the 
same date. He was ordained priest by the 
| same bishop at a general ordination at Win- 
|dermere on 16 July, 1820. He was licensed 
| to the curacy of Ormskirk on 29 November, 
1821, and to the perpetual curacy of Altcar 
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by Bishop Blomfield on 3 March, 1826, his 
successor being nominated to that living on 
26 March, 1856. For three years he held the 
living of Taxal, 1822-5, but does not appear 
to have been licensed thereto. 

The Rev. Thurstan Forshaw was ordained 
deacon by Bishop Sumner at a general ordi- 
nation held at Chester on 31 January, 1836, 
and the same day was licensed to the stipen- 
diary curacy of Alsager, Cheshire. He was 
ordained priest by the same bishop at a 
general ordination held at Chester, 18 Decem- 
ber, 1836. He was admitted incumbent of 
Newchapel, Staffordshire, by the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Hodson on 26 April, 1842, and resigned 
the living 1 July, 1875. He died, I believe, 
in 1879. I can find no record of the death of 
the Rev. Charles Forshaw. 

W. J. Kaye, Jun., F.S.A. 

Pembroke College, Harrogate. 


Atum Trapg (9% 8. v. 188, 233).—Some of 
thehistory of the early working of alum in Eng- 
land may be traced by turning to the account 
of Sir Thomas Chaloner in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ ix. 
459; to which may be added Topographer 
and Genealogist, 1853, ii. 403, sqgq., and 
‘N. & Q.,’ 7S. iii. 103. 


“To JIPPER A JomnT” (9 S. v, 208).—It is 
more than thirty years ago since I satin a 
Sussex chimney-corner basting thrushes sus- 
pended on worsted before a log fire. The 
chef de cuisine was an old naval pensioner, and 
his instructions were : “Mind you jipper 
them well.” From him I also learned to call 
gravy “jipper,” and _ bread-and-dripping 
“ bread-and-jipper.” C. E. Ciark. 


(9S. v. 208).—For Edward 
Kellet, D.D., and his works, see ‘N. & Q.,’ 
1* S. v. 458, 519; 7 S. iii, 204; and Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, February, 1841. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. | 


Thomas Kellet was one of the chief bur- | 
gesses of Berkhampstead, 1628. In that church | 
there was a stone in Chauncy’s time with | 
this inscription, “In spe beate Resurrectionis | 
hic jacet Edwardus Kellet, armiger, qui obiit 
decimo septimo die Septembri Anno Dom. 
1635.” M.A.Oxon, 


Byna(9""§. v. 208).—Supposing the Christian 
names, or even the initials, to be omitted from 
a school register, the task of identification be- 
comes difficult. An old friend of mine,deceased 
many years ago, told me that in his time at 
Westminster, at the beginning of this century, 
the school was full of Byngs, Pagets, Russells, 
and Lennoxes. There isa pedigree of “ Byng 


of Wrotham,” co. Middlesex, in Burke’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Commoners’ (vol. i. p. 14). The head 
of the family at that date (1836) was George 
Byng, M.P., who died father of the House of 
Commons in 1847. This may be the person 
inquired for. Wrotham Park is now the seat 
of the Earl of Strafford. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


THe FareruL PocKETHANDKERCHIEF (9% §, 
v. 185).—-Was there ever a more fateful pocket- 
handkerchief than that given by Othello to 
Desdemona? The former says of it (IIL. iv.): 

That handkerchief 
Did an Egyptian to my mother give. 


There’s magic in the web of it. 
ArtTHUR MAYALL. 


| JARNDYCE JARNDYCE (9™ iv. 539; v. 
| 156).—See 8" S. iii. 29, 94; iv. 356. Q. V. 


“THE GREEN-EYED MONSTER” (9™ S,. v. 65, 
152).—In this connexion the old rime which 
tells us that 

Green is forsaken, and blue is forsworn, 
is interesting. Cc B. 


Tue Furure or Books BookMEN 
(9% S. iv. 476; v. 35, 216).—A writer in the 
Saturday Review dated 30 December, 1882, 
permits himself, on the strength of Grolier’s 
“ Portio mea, Domine, sit in terra viventium ” 
motto, to think that this eminent collector 
“did not expect to find many books in the 
next world.” Such an opinion may, indeed, 
arise from the motto and the circumstances. 

ARTHUR MAYALL. 


Tue First British LightHouse (9 v. 
186).--1 know not what your correspondent 
exactly means, under this heading, by saying 


| “that the first lifeboat was dispatched on her 


initial errand of mercy from Lowestoft,” 
seeing that the lifeboat was invented here 
by Wouldhave or Greathead (the latter 
receiving a Parliamentary grant, &c., as the 
inventor), or, more correctly speaking, by 
a local committee which adopted the best 
points of all the designs sent in. It was 
first used at the mouth of the Tyne on 
30 June, 1790. R. B—r. 

South Shields. 


Mr. E. H. Coreman mentions the first 
British lighthouse was erected at Lowestoft, 
A.D. 1610. It may be worth recording that 
was the selfsame year the most remarkable 
of all modern lighthouses was completed near 
the mouth of the river Garonne, on the coast 
of France. It was begun in the reign of 
Henry IL. of France, was twenty-six years in 
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building, and finished in a.p. 1610, during the 

reign of Henry IV. It was the work of 

Louis de Foix, a celebrated French architect. | 

Its height to the base of the lantern was 115 | 

feet. Harry Hems. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Netson’s House at Merron (9" 8. v. 230). 
—In Prof. Laughton’s ‘Nelson Memorial’ 
there is a very good illustration of Merton 
Place, Surrey, from a plate belonging to Earl 
Nelson. This view is also reproduced in 
‘Nelson and his Times,’ by Lord Charles 
Beresford and H. W. Wilson (p. 166). Prof. 
Laughton says :— 

“The house has long since been pulled down, and 
the site is now occupied by ‘tenements,’ while 
Merton itself has been absorbed into and may be 
considered virtually a part of Wimbledon. A 
hundred years ago it was a country village; and 
Nelson’s delight during the remainder of his life 
was to plan improvements in the grounds, which 
when there he personally superintended, and which 
in his absence formed the subject of many of his 
letters.” 

The house was originally built by Sir| 

Richard Hotham, a London merchant. The | 

moat was artificial. Within the last few 

years [ saw an illustration of part of Merton 
lace in some illustrated weekly—St. James’s 

Budget | think it was. F. L. MAawpestey. 
Delwood Croft, York. 


An engraving of Merton Place, from a plate | 
in the possession of Lord Nelson, is printed | 
in my ‘ Nelson and his Companions in Arms’ | 
(George Allen). If [ remember right, it is | 
also in G. Lathom Browne's ‘Nelson. A 
different view is given in the late Mrs. Gam- 
lin’s ‘ Nelson’s Friendships, “from a drawing 
by E. H. Locker, engraved in 1806.” 

J. K. Laveuton, 

Battie Sueaves (9 v. 230).—The ques- 
tion may well be asked, To what battle did 
Dickens himself allude! Stanfield’s picture 
‘War’ plainly hints at one of the fights of the 
Great Rebellion. With very few exceptions 
(for Marston Moor may be safely laid aside) 
none of these would at all answer the 
effective superlatives of the description. It 
was a battle to the death, “thousands upon 
thousands” were killed in the “great fight,” 
and so on. Notwithstanding which, I have 
always associated it with one of the battles 
in the West—with Lansdown, for instance, 
where success was uncertain well into the 
night. On the other hand, it might just as 
well be Newbury, where, twice over, even 
night brought no decision. But it is very 
doubtful if Dickens had anything but 
picturesque description in his mind. He 


was uncertain even about the date of his 


(9* S. V. Apri 14, 1900. 


story ; and some portion, at any rate, of the 
battle opening seems to have been added 
later (see Forster's ‘ Life’). Many traditions 
must haunt bygone fields of slaughter. Hart- 
ley Fydd, the scene of the great battle of 
Shrewsbury, was never forgotten, though it 
became a flourishing cornfield. The fall of 
the Red Rose at Tewkesbury was long re- 
membered in the “Bloody Meadow.” There 
must be many more—Sedgmoor, for instance, 
with its many heroes. But “harvest sheaves” 
is probably Dickens’s invention. It recalls 
the millions of poppies that suddenly burst 
over the terrible field of Neerwinden, where 
nearly 30,000 men lay in “one red burial 
blent.” Here, indeed, the earth had disclosed 
her blood, and refused to cover the slain. 
GeorGe MARSHALL. 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


“Hanky Panky” (9S. v. 26, 175).—I had 
my doubts about “ Miss Pankey ” being in the 
Monthly Mirror. However, on referring to 
it I find the names as given on the date 
stated. I then consulted Mr. H. B. Wheat- 
ley’s ‘ Literary Blunders,’ but found nothing 
about these words, which are, however, in his 
‘Dictionary of Reduplicated Words,’ but no 
reference to Miss Pankey. Not being satisfied, 
I then referred to the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for July, 1796, and there the marriage is duly 
chronicled ; but it is a very different thing. 
Whether it was the printer’s “devil,” or that 
literary fiend who is always on the look- 
out to see that writers make slips, I cannot 
say; but instead of the // in her name, 
Miss “ Hankey,” a /? appears in the JJonthly 
Mirror, Tomas, 


“Trish FEARAGURTHOK ” (9 S. v. 108, 174, 
234).—In the first part of a very interesting 
little book entitled “Capt. Cuellar’s Ad- 
ventures in Connacht and Ulster, a.p. 1588. 
A Picture of the Times, drawn from Con- 
temporary Sources. By Hugh Allingham, 
M.R.LA.,” &e. (Elliot Stock, 1897), at p. 18, 
appears the following :— 


“The Fear-Gortha, or Hungry Grass, is believed 
to grow in certain spots, and whoever has the bad 
luck to tread on this baneful fairy herb is liable to 
be stricken down with the mysterious complaint. 
The symptoms, which come on suddenly, are com- 
plete prostration, preceded by a general feeling of 
weakness; the sufferer sinks down, and, if assist- 
ance is not at hand, he perishes. It is believed 
that if food be partaken of in the open air, and the 
fragments remaining be not thrown as an offering 
to the ‘good folk,’ that they will mark their dis- 
pleasure by causing a crop of hungry grass’ to 
arise on the spot and produce the effects described. 
Fortunately the cure is as simple as the malady is 
mysterious. Oafeake is the specific, or, in its 
absence, a few grains of oatmeal. The wary 
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traveller who knows the dangers of the road carries 

in his pocket a small piece of oatcake, not intended 

as food, but as a charm against the Fedr-Gortha.” 
8S. A. D’Arcy, L.R.C.P. and S.I. 


Rosslea, Clones, co. Fermanagh. 


‘LETTERS ON THE ENGLISH Nation’ (9% §, 
vy. 186).—Walpole probably was referring to 

“Letters on the English and French Nations; 
containing Curious and Useful Observations on 
their Constitutions Natural and Political; Nervous 
and Humorous Descriptions of the Virtues, Vices, 
Ridicules and Foibles of the Inhabitants ; Critical 
Remarks on their Writers; Together with Moral 
Reflections interspersed throughout the Work. 
In Two Volumes. By Mons. L’Abbé le Blanc...... 
London : 1747.” 
I have only the first volume, and I do not 
find the book in the Bodleian Library, but 
it seems to answer to the description given 
in the quotation. % 


Bar-At-Gin & Co. (9 8S. v. 249).— The 
ag wer of 8. J. A. F. is easily quieted. A 
M. Eugéne Baratgin owns several oyster shops 
in London. His somewhat peculiar name no 
doubt tempts him to cut it up thus as an 
advertisement for the sale of his bivalves. 
Voila tout ! CLARKE, 

Authors’ Club, 8. W. 

I also have noticed this strange name, as I 
pass the shop almost daily, and also a branch 
shop which Mr. Baratgin has at 3, Praed Street. 
He informs me that the name is French (one 
word, Baratgin), and that he adopted that 
division of it merely to draw attention, and 
by way of an advertisement. 

Epwarp P. Wo.Lrerstan. 


(9 §. v. 128, 235).—I am 
much obliged for C. C. B.’s information about 
Dr. Salmon writing in 1695 of smallpox while 
treating of infants’ diseases, also while treat- 
ing of diseases of adults. I should be obliged 
for the name of the work where the passage 
vecurs, as Dr. W. Salmon’s works (I suppose 
this is the Salmon referred to)are so numerous. 
The British Museum apparently does not con- 
tain a work of this kind or title. 

C. G. S.-M. 

23, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 

_ Bounpary Stones Open Frevps (9* 8. 
iv. 476, 542).—In connexion with this in- 
teresting question may be mentioned the 
long line of boundary stones (which I saw 
in 1871) running along the frontier of Dutch 
Limburg and Prussia. These stones, white 
and shaped like English milestones, could be 
seen stretching away to a great distance 
right and left of the fine sal (said to have 
been built by Napoleon) between Maastricht 


and Aix-la-Chapelle. And if I remember 
rightly, at a spot near to the intersection 
line of this road with the boundary stones, 
one can stand in three countries at one and 
the same time— Prussia, Belgium, and Holland 
a feat which any one of ordinary length of 
limb can easily perform. Nor do those stones 
present any agricultural difficulties, being 
some fifteen to twenty yards apart. 
J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


“ MARY HAD A LITTLE LAMB” (9*" §, iv. 499 ; 
v. 35).—As usual, Mr. CoLeman is right, for 
Mrs. Sarah J. Hale certainly wrote the verses 
in question. They were first published in a 
little duodecimo volume having only twenty- 
four pages, entitled * Poems for our Children’ 
(Boston, 1830), of which every poem was 
written by Mrs. Hale, and this particular one 
was based on an incident of her own child- 
hood. Yet it is not at all strange that Mr. 
Warp should have lighted upon the Sawyer- 
Rawlston story, for it has been rife for many 
years and grows in detail. Mary Sawyer is 
not a myth, but was an actual Massachusetts 
girl, who, after she became Mrs. Tyler and 
Mrs. Hale’s verses had gained popularity, 
really claimed their authorship for John 
Roulston, as related, and nouhelbty thought 
she was right. Some newspaper slips of this 
story were enclosed to Mrs. Hale in 1878, the 
year before her death, and in reply she made 
& positive assertion of her own sole author- 
ship, with much circumstantial detail. Mrs. 
Hale generously supposed Mrs. Tyler to be 
honestly mistaken, saying that the incident 
of the lamb, in itself, was not uncommon, and 
very possibly young Mr. Roulston did write, 
on some such occasion, verses that Mrs. Tyler, 
after the lapseof years, thought she recognized 
in the well-known ones; but it could be only 
a trick of memory, since the latter were 
wholly Mrs. Hale’s own. As the story was 
persisted in, Mrs. Hale’s son again specifically 
denied the claim in a letter to the Boston 
7'ranscript of 10 April, 1889. In some of these 
repetitions Mrs. Tyler's portrait appeared in 
an American newspaper that fell into the 
hands of Mr. E. A. Freeman, the historian, and 
drew from him a very amusing letter to Miss 
Charlotte Yonge, dated 28 Oct., 1888. It is 
too long to quote entire, but begins by calling 
upon Miss Yonge, as “the natural guardian 
of original poems for infant minds,” to say 
whether “Mary of Massachusetts” was not 
an impostor :— 

“My daughters and I both hold that it was not 
Mary, but Sarah, who had the little lamb that 
went to school against the rule. So we are all in- 


clined to look upon the Massachusetts version as 
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got up in the interest of this particular Mary. 
am bound to say that | remember (though my 
daughters do not)a Mary who had a lamb about 
1820 or IS30. She was in the Child's Companion 
or, Sunday Scholar's Reward Florence and Miss 
MacArthur aflirm that my Mary was Susan, and I 
havea dim notion that she was. But then they go 
on to quote ‘Simple Susan’ and * Attorney Case’ 
out of Miss Edgeworth ; but mine is much simpler 
than that, in the Chi/d’s Companion. Edith 
further atlirms that it was Mary whose lamb went 
to school, 

ov miata Aeyouwa, 


New York. 


Sir Joun (9 S. v. 229).—He was 
appointed Town Clerk of London 11 James L. 
(1613), and discharged in 1642 for his loyalty 
to Charles L. By that king he was knighted 
19 Sept., 1642, his son John receiving the like 
honour some three days later. Both father 
and son suffered keenly for their services to 


royalty, Sir John, semior, being fined 2,555/., 
and Sir John, junior, 1,251 although the 
latter was eventually reduced to 757/. At 


the Restoration Sir John, senior, was restored 
to the place of Town Clerk of London, and 
held the same until his death or resignation, 
some six years later, his successor being 
ypointed in 1667. Sir John, senior, was 
Sheriff of Salop in 1641-2, and either the 
senior or junior knight was Sheriff of Wilts 
in 1665-6. The precise dates of death of these 
two knights—between whom it is often diffi 
eult to distinguish—would be acceptable. 
One of them—-usually said to be the son 
died 11 Sept., 1674; but Lam inclined to think 
him the father, who would, however, then be 
of a great age. Sir John Weld, M.P. for 
Wenlock in 1678-9, was doubtless the younger 
knight. W. PINK. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


Miscellaneous 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Burnet’s History of my Own 
Reign of Charles Il, Kadited by Osmund Airy, 
M.A. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

WE welcome with sincere pleasure the appearance 

of the second and concluding volume of the first 

portion of Burnet’s history of his own time. That 
portion, by general consent the most interesting, is 
occupied with the reign of Charles II. A supple- 
mentary volume, supplying from the Harleian MSS. 
the full text of Burnet’s ‘ Characters,’ together with 
other matter, is promised. We would fain see a 
continuation, comprising the portion of the work 
dealing with the reign of James IL. That, how- 
ever, 18 not at present forthcoming, and will, if 
ever it appears, constitute a separate scheme. The 
present edition of Burnet's greatest work is, of 
course, based upon that of Dr. Routh, President of 


Time. Part I. The 


Magdalen College, Oxford, issued insix volumes, with | 


I | notes by “ Speaker” 


Onslow and others, in 1823, and 
reprinted ten years later. The text has now been 
collated with the original MS. in the Bodleian 
by Mr. W. D. Maeray, and the variations, due to 
several causes, and notably to Burnet’s desire to 
soften asperities, are, with unimportant exceptions, 
duly noted. In its present shape the work is autho- 
ritative, and probably, as regards this and the 
following tinal. Owing to the pro- 
secution of research, chiefly under the Historical 
a unuscripts Commission, complete finality is not 
to be hoped. As is mentioned in the second volume, 
since the whole of the notes were in type there 
have appeared the Montagu Papers, together with 
Miss Foxcroft’s ‘ Life of Sir “4 Savile, Mz arquis 


| of Halifax’ (see ‘ N. & Q.,’ 9" S. ii. 339), both cast- 


}of Swift which do not consist of mere 
| obscenity 


ing a strong light upon ate ‘himself aud the 
epoch with which 7 deals. The majority of the 
notes of Onslow and Dartmouth are retained, those 
abuse and 
are given, and a few explanatory words, 
indicated by square brackets, together with further 
notes by the latest editor, are supplied. A valuable 
feature is the presence throughout of marginal 


| references to the foho edition, which has been 


| 


our national 


| 
| 
| 


| generally 


used by preceding historians, and to the 
Bodleian MS. 

Political animosities ran high during the period 
when Burnet wrote, and his work a him- 
self have been the subject of persis stent and 
venomous attack. This need cause little surprise. 
Much of the information Burnet supplies he derived 
it second hand, and historians, from Herodotus 
downward, have been to some extent at the mercy 
of their informants. Inaccuracies in abundance 
are, accordingly, to be found. Harsh and censorious 
in judgment, and not too loyal in his treatment of 
those who had once been his friends or allies, Burnet 
went on making enemies and converting into foes 
those whom at one time he had most favourably 
impressed. He forfeited the patronage, at one 
time warmly accorded, of Charles LL. and the Duke 
of York, subsequently James Il.; converted into 
an implacable enemy the Duke of Lauderdale ; and 
was, through his own action, on the worst terms 
with his brother ecclesiastics. These things he has 


| survived. The rancorous animosity of Swift has 


been no more successful in putting down the autho 
rity of Burnet than was the peevish malignity of 
Pope in writing down Cibber as an ass. To the 
student of history in the most interesting period of 
development Burnet is still indis- 
fom while his work, though he is far from 
wing a stylist, may be read with gratification. It 
is, of course, useless, in the few columns we can 
devote to a summary of current literature and to 
the reissue of works of importance, to attempt a 
fresh estimate of Burnet. His work, however, 
| for the light it casts upon the period with which 
lhe deals, stand next in importane e to that of 
Clarendon. Nowhere else, except in republications 
by the Camden Society and other printing clubs, do 
we get so close an insight into the persecutions in 
Scotland and to the difficulties eh rally between 
prelatist and Covenanter. What, of course, arrests 
a rewards attention is the series of characters 
of the more important historical personages. These 
are not free from bias. We hesitate to charge 
surnet with conscious malignity or intentional 
injustice. His convictions, however, changed with 
changing conditions, and, like a famous minister of 
recent times, he was easily able to convince himself 
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of what he wanted to believe. He was an evil- 
speaker, and he has. much that is bad to say con- 
cerning the men of his time. Most men of his time, 
however, deserve all the ill that can be said of 
them. It is to the credit of Burnet that the noblest 
men of the day were his best friends. Especially 
to his credit is his association with Lord William 
Russell; and in his treatment of that nobleman and 
the ‘sweet saint” his wife he is shown at his best. 
Hero - worshippers will do jwell to steer clear of 
Burnet’s pages. We have marked for comment or 
extract scores of from his Characters. 

That the purpose of citing these must be abandoned 
is but too apparent. Under many pages it is hope- 
less to convey an idea of the working of Burnet’s 
alert and rather scornful mind. Upon Montrose 
Burnet is needlessly and unjustly severe, sneering 
at his self-contidence and his vain promises to 
Charles, and charging him, even, with personal 
cowardice. The passage in which this arraign 
ment is made Burnet had the grace subsequently 
to strike out. There is not, it is needlesss to say, the 
slightest justification for it. In his defence of Laud 
even, in one respect eminently judicious, he cannot 
refrain from a customary sneer, speaking of the 
prelate as “an abject fawner on the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, and as a superstitious regarder of dreams. 

A bright light is cast upon history during the 
of the alliance Cromwell and 
Toate XIV., and some, it is to be feared, well- 
merited aspersions are cast upon the Prince de 
Condé and other French leaders. Into the much- 
disputed question when Charles became a Roman 
Catholic we will not enter. This point and that of 
the birth of the heir of James IIL. are those w hich 
in Burnet’s history have aroused most antagonism. 
In praising afresh this tine edition of an important 
work, we express once more our hope that it may 
be continued. Mr. Airy, as we have announced, 
is not free to continue a task that a scholar such as 
Mr. Firth might perhaps undertake. We should 
be glad also of carefully edited reissues of other 
works of Burnet not hitherto or recently repub- 
lished. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Prine iple s, 
Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray. /n—IJnfer. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

Tuts double section of vol. v. of this “reat work, 

issued under the personal care of Dr. Murray, 

carries the alphabet from tx to infer. To set before 
our readers particulars such as have been given in 
the case of previous parts, we may say that it 
contains 3,030 words im all, as against 1,931 in 

Funk’s ‘Standard,’ 1,875 in the *Century,’ and 

1,565 in Cassell’s (Johnson gives only 313), while 

its illustrative quotations are 15,816 against 

1.907 in the most formidable of its rivals. Of 

these words, as will be supposed from the prefix, 

the vast majority are of Latin origin or derivation, 
the single word of Old English age being inch, 
the standard of measurement. ‘This is described as 

a word “of early adoption not in the other Teutonic 

languages.” Among the early forms we tind wuche. 

Shakespeare’s uses of fuveh are singularly happy: 

witness “* Aye, ev inch a king,” and ** Let her 

paint an inch thick.” It is not the fault of dictionary 
makers that very many of the words in /” used_by 
modern writers are affected or trivial, and that 
innumerable words, such as incontestable, tneon- 
trovertible, and so forth, are found under their oppo- 
sites, contestable, controvertible, &c. We must not 


omit to mention—though sufficient attention has, 
perhaps, already been drawn to the fact—that the 
resent instalment contains a word with as many 
feohens in it as the famous Aonorificahi/itudinity, 
which has been regarded as the longest word in the 
language. Even more uncouth than the word with 
which it is compared is this monstrosity, which is 
incircumseriptableness. Special attention is drawn 
in the prefatory note to words such as inaugurate, 
incarnation, incense, incubus, indenture, index, Ludia, 
indigo, individual, indulgence, and such compounds 
as Indo-European, Indo-Germanic, and very many 
others. We cannot dwell on these, to which we 
can only refer the reader, any one of them furnish- 
ing subject for an explanatory account or essay. 
We can but dip, after our wont, into the part, and 
mention what specially strikes us, leaning, navur- 
ally, to the literary rather than the scientitic 
importance of each word. The soft, pretty Italian 
word for a mistress or sweetheart, in(1)amorata, is 
first traced in Sherburne’s ‘ Forsaken Lydia,’ 1651. 
Inamorate is, however, found in Marston, 1602, 
and Chapman, 1605, and inamorato in Greene. 
Shakespeare’s tucarnadine, fine in itself, and 
ennobled in use, is found as an adjective in 
Sylvester in 1591. Of its employment as a verb 
Shakespeare furnishes the first instance. In 
regard to inaugurate, Dr. Murray naturally speaks 
of its use merely to signify begin as ** grandiose,” 
which is better than saying “journalistic.” Jn- 
auspicate—ill-omened, inauspicious, long obsolete, 
is used so late as Sir Richard Steele. A coarse and 
curious word, now, of course, obsolete, and not 
likely to be revived, is inbelch. Incunabula as 
applied to books belonging to the infancy of print- 
ing, practically works of the fifteenth century, is 
first used by Neale, ‘ Notes Dalmatia,’ &c., who, 
however, speaks of it as a foreign word, ‘‘a name 
that Germans give to books printed before 1500.” 
A little later the singular was employed, with 
inverted commas, in the Saturday Review. Incon- 
tinently=straightway, forthwith, is, we are sur- 
prised to tind, employed so early as 1432-50, *‘ he 
diede incontinentli.” Jncontinent=wanting in self- 
restraint, belongs to the same century. In various 
uses, independent and independence have great his- 
torical value. Sir E. Dering speaks in 1642 of 
* That new-borne Bastard, Independency,” signify- 
ing, of course, what is now called Congregationalism. 
A good many writers might with advantage study 
index, if only for the sake of learning when, in the 
plural, to use radeaes and when indices. Of indigo, 
trequently written in early times twdico, and some- 
times endigo, an interesting and valuable history is 
given. Under ivdn/gence, also, much curious his- 
torical information is supplied. Under tneapressire 
inexpressible Milton is mentioned, though the 
word he uses, as is stated, is weapressire. This 
part of the dictionary furnishes, naturally, many 
words to which directly opposite meanings are 
attached. We once more congratulate Dr. Murray 
and his helpers and the world of scholarship 
on the progress that is made. Dr. Murray has 
now got into his full stride, and the advance is 
sustamed. A man need no longer be young in 
order to hope to see the completed dictionary. 
Dictunary of National Biography. “Edited by 
Sidney Lee.—Vol. LXIL Wi//iamson— Word: 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 


With the same and matchless punctu- 
ality that has previously been maintained the sixty- 
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second and penultimate volume of the greatest of 
biographical dictionaries makes its appearance. 
Practically the work is complete, the whole of the 
matter not yet given to the world being in type, 
and by the arrival of the longest day it will, it may 
safely be assumed, be in the hands of subscribers 
and readers. What public or national tribute will 
mark the conclusion of a work the production of 
which is a credit to English energy, ability, and 
enterprise, it perhaps is too early to inquire. There 
is a talk about public manifestations. To be ona 
scale adequate to the occasion these should be 
such as have not before been attempted in the 
case of any English work of letters. With this we 
may have hereafter to deal. 

Among the biographies supplied to the present 
volume 4 the editor, who has been throughout the 


mainstay of the work, that of most interest is on | 


George Wither, the poet. Mr. Lee’s estimate of 
Wither—so long and so unjustly decried by men 
who had not a tithe of his poetical gifts—is, as 
might be expected, generous and sympathetic. An 
admirable account is given of the rise of a reputa- 
tion at which Pope sneered, and of which Johnson 
took no cognizance. Wither is described as “a 
poet of exquisite grace.” 

tunate for Wither that he turned his muse into a 
** maid-of-all-work”; but at his best he is the most 


inspiring poet of his day. The portrait of Wither | 


riven with his ‘Collection of Emblems,’ 1635, is, we 
nold, the loveliest engraved portrait of the epoch. 
We do not understand the assertion that the only 
perfect copy of this book is in the British Museum. 
A copy which we have always regarded as perfect 
is in our own collection, and two copies with no 
defect mentioned are included in the * Bibliotheca 
Anglo- Poetica.” Henry Willoughby, the epony- 
mous hero of ‘ Willobie’s Avisa,’ a book noteworthy 
as containing the first direct reference in print to 
Shakespeare, is treated as a real person—which, of 
course, he was—but not as the author of ‘ Avisa,’ 
which apparently he was not. The fact that he is 
said to have been intimate with a W. 38., who is 
probably William Shakespeare, makes us wish that 
we knew more concerning him. William Win- 
stanley, of the ‘ Worthies,’ known also as Poor 
Robin, is in Mr. Lee’s hands, as is John Wilmot, 
the debauched Earl of Rochester. Full credit isgiven 
to Rochester for the spirit of his ‘ Satires,’ which 
others beside Andrew Marvell have held the best 
of their day. For the authorship of the infamous 
jay with which his name is associated Mr. Lee 
olds him responsible. There are, Mr. Lee says, 
in existence two MSS., one of them in the British 
Museum. A MS., reported to be original, was 
offered us twoscore years ago by a London book- 
seller. As we declined to look at it, we are in no 
position to speak of its authenticity. Henry Wil- 
mot, the first Earl of Rochester, 1612-58, is one of 
Mr. C. H. Firth’s admirably condensed biographies. 
For the life of Cardinal Wolsey, perhaps the most 
important personage dealt with in the volume, Dr. 
James Gairdner is responsible. Cavendish’s life 
supplies the basis of this, as it must of every life of 
Wolsey. Brewer's ‘ Reign of Henry VILL.’ has also, 
of course, been laid under contribution. Writers 
of secondary rank are, as they have long been, 
assigned to Mr. Thomas Seccombe, who gives an 
account, at once sympathetic and veracious—not 
too easy a task—of W. G. Wills (Willie Wills, as 
his friends affectionately called him), a species of 
belated Goldsmith. Harriette Wilson, of the scan- 


It is, of course, unfor- | 


| dalous memoirs, is in the same hands, as are John 
Winthrop, the Governor of Massachusetts, and 
| +. 4 
| many others. John Wilson (Christopher North) is 
| treated by Dr. Garnett, who gives an animated 
| account of his subject. The estimate of Wilson is 
|a@ very sound piece of criticism. Anthony 4 Wood 
is presented by the Rev. A. Clark, and John Wolcot 
(Peter Pindar) by Mr. William Carr. <A not too 
easy task is accomplished by Mr. Charles Kent, who 
| supplies the life of Cardinal Wiseman. Other im- 
| portant biographies are by such well-known con- 
| tributors as Me. W. P. Courtney, Sir E. Clarke, 
Mr. Thompson Cooper, Mr. Lionel Cust, Dr. 
Norman Moore, Mr. A. F. Pollard, Mr. Fraser 
| Rae, Mr. Thomas Bayne, Prof. Laughton, and 
| others to whom we would draw attention but for 
| fear of making our list a mere nomenclature. 

We have received from the Cambridge Anti- 
|quarian Society An Iwlex to the Reports and 
Abstracts of Proceedings, including Subjects and 
Authors of Communications and Publications, IS 
| J89¥ (Cambridge, Deighton, Bell & Co.). This most 
useful book of reference has been very carefully 
compiled ; it will be a great help, not only to those 
fortunate persons who possess a set of the publica- 
| tions of this important society, but to almost every 
one who is engaged in archeological inquiries. 
We wish that all other provincial societies would 
follow the example set them by their Cambridge 
| brethren. We could mention journals which con- 
tain a rich fund of information new almost inac- 
cessible to the student on account of their index- 
less condition. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such iio as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
in parentheses, immediately after the exact. 
reading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to the second com- 
| munication “ Duplicate.” 


H. Comper.—It seems clear from the other verses 
you send that “lay” is used for “lies.” Such a 
orm is incorrect, and ought not to pass because a 
few poets have adopted it. 


NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


The ATHEN ZUM for April? contains Articles on 


The ROMANCE of GEORGE I.'s WIFE. 

An AMERICAN STATESMAN. 

FRANUE and the EASTERN QUESTION. 

The WORK of the BRONTE SISTERS. 

NEW NOVELS :—Their Silver Wedding yoy Jesus Delaney; A 
Story of an Estancia; Traitors Twain; The S hort Line War; Love, 
Sport, and a Double Event ; Le Roman d'un Officier. 

MAGYARS and ROUMANIANS. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

TRANSLATIONS of FOREIGN CLASSICS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

MR. ARCHIBALD FORBES ; An UNKNOWN SEVENTEENTH-CEN- 
TURY POET; DERIVATION of “TRAFFIC”; MK. PETER 
TERRY ; The RECENT JUBILEE of the ACADEMY of BERLIN ; 
SALES ; CANON J. C. ATKINSON. 

Atso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE :—Mathematical School-books; Geographical Notes; Dr 
St George Mostiage Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS and 8; Minor Exhibitions; 
Mr. RK. Two Babylonian Seals; Sales, 
Gossip 

a ae Week; Library Table; Gossip; Performances Next 

eek. 


DRAMA :—Ibsen's When We Dead Awaken; Library Table; The | 
w ; Gossip. 


yeek 


The ATHEN ALUM for March 24, contains Articles on 


The STORY of the HUDSON BAY COMPANY. 

PUBTRY and MYSTICISM 

PROF LANE-POOLE on SALADIN. 

FULK-LORE in BORNEO 

A FRENCH HISTORY of GREEK LITERATURE. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Waters of Edera; The Plunderers; Hearts Im- 

rtunate; The Harvesters; The Worshipper of the Image; For 
hree Moons: Le Gardien du Feu. 

FRENCH HISTORY 

SHORT STORIES. 

BURNOUF'S COLLECTANBPA. 

BOOKS on SOUTH AFRICA 

ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

‘LITERARY LONDON’; The ACADEMIC FESTIVAL at BERLIN; 
YORKSHIRE SCHOOLS; ‘TWO NOKFOLK VILLAGES’; The 
AUGUSTLN DALY LIBRARY. 

Atso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP 

SCIENCE :— Hotanical Literature; A Journey in Brazil; Societies; 
Meetings Next Week ; Gossip 

FINE AKTS :— Early Sculptured Crosses; Samplers, Beadwork, and 
Embroideries ; Sir Frederic William Burton , sales ; Gossip. 


MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA Beget’ and “ Begetter" in Elizabethan English ; Gossip. 


The ATHEN AZUM for March 31 contains Articles on 

SOME OXFORD REMINISCENCES. 

A STUDY in ESCHATOLOGY. 

RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 

TWO SAXON CHRONICLES. 

AMERICAN FOLK-LORE 

NEW NOVELS :—The Son of the House; Babes in the Kush ; Garth- 
owen; Christalla; The Gentleman from Indiana; The Acrebat; 
The at God Circumstance; The Disenchantinent of Nurse 
Dorothy ; The Dean of Darrendale ; Marcelle of the Latin (Quarter. 

BOOKS on the WAR. 

HISTORICAL ROMANCES 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The PARENTS of CARDINAL WOLSEY; SALES; The SPRING 
PUBLISHING SEASON; The LIFE of the EMPEKOK VALE- 
RIANUS. 

Also— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Geogra) 4 Literature ; Chemical Literature ; Societies ; 
Meetings Next Week ; Gossip 

FINE ARTS :—Terra-cotta Statuettes and Bronves; Mediwval Archi- 
tecture, Institute of Painters in Water Colours ; Sales ; Gossip 

MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week 


DRAMA :—The Week; William Hunnis, the Dramatist; The Daly 
Theatrical Portraits ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAZUM for March 17 contains Articles on 
SIR M. GRANT DUFF’S NOTES from a DIARY. 
A WHITE WOMAN in CENTRAL AFRICA. 
BXETER EPISCOPAL REGISTERS. 
MR. BANCROFT on the NEW PACIFIC. 


NEW NOVELS :—The Wooing of Monica ; Loyalt. 
of Cortezia Was it Right to Forgive? Scruples. 


VILLAGE LIFE in CHINA. 
AMERICAN HISTORY. 
LAW-BOOKS 


| OUR LIBRARY TABLE-—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
|* LITERARY LONDON’; DICKENS and YORKSHIRE SCHOOLS ; 


NOTES from PARIS; SALE; The BIBLIOGRAPHY of WALTER 
SAVAGE LANDOR,; The KOYAL ACADEMY of RERLIN: The 
SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON; FOREIGN JOUKNALISTS in 
LONDON ; BOOKSELLERS’ ROW. 
ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Rarer British Birds; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; 
Gossip 

FINE ARTS :—Cennino Cennini; Library Table; Notes from Rome ; 
Sales , Gossip 

MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 


DRAMA:—The Week; “Beget” and “ Kegetter” in Elizabethan 
English ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAZEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, 


And of all Newsagents. 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. V. 14, 1900, 


NOW READY, 
A CHEAP POPULAR EDITION OF 


THE DAILY ROUND 


Demy 32mo, 424 pages, cloth, flush edges. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 

Hitherto the cheapest edition of this well-known work has been issued at Three Shillings, a price 
which, it has been stated, is protubitive to many who would otherwise wish to possess a copy. 

in response, therefore, to tue frequently expressed suggestion of many of the Clergy, both at home 
and abroad, and with a view to render the work more extensivels u-eful among a wider circle of readers, 
more particularily the poorer members of the Charch, it has been cecided to issue a cheap popular 
edition at so reasonable a price as will bring it within the means of every one to obtain it. 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, Prayer and Praise, Adapted to 
the Course of the Christian Year. By the late THOMAS BENSON POLLOCK, M.A., Vicar of 
St. Alban’s, Birmingham. Imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s.; ‘lurkey roan, gilt edges, 4%. 6d.; moroccu, 
gilt edges, 6s.; fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d.; Turkey roan, gilt eages, 6s.; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. 

BIGHT OLHER EDITIVUNS ARE PUBLISHED. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; Turkey roan, 5s.; morocco, 7s. 6d. 


DAILY LIFE: its Trials, Duties and Difficulties. A Series of Short Practical 


Essays, by the Author of ‘The Daily Round.’ 


The DAILY PSALMS. Meditations for Every Day in the Year. By the 


Author of ‘ The Daily Round.’ 
Vol. Il, EVENING. 


Vol. I. MORNING. | 

Each Volume complete in itself (sold separately ). 

Feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d ; Persian roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. A Smaller Edition for the Pocket, 
imperial 3amo., is aleo published. Cloth, 3s. ; Persian roan, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. ; morocco, 6s. 


2 vols. feap. 8vo. cloth, with a Map of Palestine, 6s. 


The GOSPEL STORY: a Plain Commentary on the Four Holy Gospels. 


Containing the Narrative of our blessed Lord’s Life and Ministry in Simple Language. By Rev. W. MITCHELL, 


For the use of Families, for Sunday-School Teachers, and for Pupil Teachers, no work is published which so distinctly 
brings before the mind all the events of our blessed Lord's Life and Passion ; nor will the lessons thus taught be easily 


forgotten in later life. E ee 
REVISED EDITION, in very bold type, strongly bound in, DEVOTIONAL READINGS for 
ciath, petee 34. PAMILY PRAYER. Adapted to the Course of the 

Kev. W. H. RIDLKY, M.A. Fine Paper Edition, cloth, 
red edges, ls.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 2s. | imperial 32mo, 
OTHER WORKS BY THE REV. CANON RIDLEY. The RULE of PRAYER: an Easy Ex. 
ON PRAYING. The Necessity and planation of the Lord’s Prayer. Chiefly intended for 


Advantage of Diligent Prayer. 14mo. cloth, red edges, 9d. the use of Young Persons. 32mo. cloth, td. ; roan, ls. 6d. 


The PATH of DUTY. A few Plain) The RULE of FAITH: being an Easy 
Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed. Chiefly based upon 


Directions for more Worthily Performing : 1. Our Duty 
the Work of Bishop PEAKSUN. 32mo. cloth, 6d. 


towards God. II. Our Duty towards our Neighbour. 
The RULE of LIFE: being an Easy 


18mo. cloth, ls, ; roan, gilt edges, 2s. 


CONFIRMATION and FIRST COM- Exposition of the Ten Commandments. 32mo. cloth, 6d. 
“With Atte to'Metation for Young The SPIRITUAL COMBAT; or, the 


of Confirmation. With Aids to Meditation for Young 


Persons Preparing for that Holy Rite. Part Il. Pre- Christian's Warfare against bis Spiritual Enemies. 
aration for Confirmation. Part III. Preparation for From the lialian of LORENZO SCUPOLI. 32me, 
iret Communion. Uniform in size and type with cloth, 4d. 


‘Ridley on the Holy Communion.’ Cloth, 9d.; roan, 
gilt edges, 1s, 6d. The NARROW WAY. A Complete 
| Manual of Devotion. With a Guide to Confirmation 
. and Holy Communion. Two Hundred and Forty-fifth 
The INNER LIFE ; or, Spiritual Guid-| Thousand. Price in cloth, 6d.; or limp roan, gilt 
ance in the Ways of God. Adapted from the French of edges, ls. 6d. A Large-type Bdition is also published, 
the ABBE BAUDRAND. 52mo. cloth, 6d. price ls. in cloth; or limp roan, with gilt edges, 2s. 


London : J. WHITAKER & SONS, 12, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
C.; and Published by 
1900. 


Printed by JOHN BL WAKI) Athenwam Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
JUHN U FRANCIS at bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, April 14, 
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